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NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—MATRI- 
Ur apt a BEAMIRATIOS ates 
a in Bairer 


pa teh TRAVERS, BA BA.o 
Assistant-M. 


ie tol 
SON, BA. Le -— 1, ay he 
6 = 8 dail seeqeapeals ), from 
ih = there Crh June. Pee tt 8t.— Address to 


OEsD. 
ate 


ear or at t the Cella 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.— 


EMENTARY COURSE of BOTANY.— ‘D- 
eieees.0 00 of Parte AY to 


mintion to 
8 o'clock a.x. “Seo Lakeus 0 


such accoun| Vegetable e Structure as enables the 
i- ergiand it as rds the yase of Europe Gf - 


ne ion of twelve iter 
at 8 o'clock 4 u., until the the end of April. —Fee for 
Bee, “ihe Course to the Senior Class 


4th of 
Sita JENNER, M 
erthe t Feccaty of Medicine. 
EDWARD 8. GREASY, a 
f the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
March 4, 1853. 


d Mr. Travers, 21, Euston- 








NIVEBSITY OF LONDON. 


Uv 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on 
WEDNESDAY, l4th of April next, the ‘Senate wil pro- 
ceed to elect Examiners in the following departmen' 


Salaries. Present Saslitebe. 

_ Smith, Esq. LL.D. 

Rev. Prof. Heaviside, 
M.A, 


G2 em 
ex. D, 
Logie and Moral sa cot } thes. - 


ARTS. 
Twoin Classics ...........0.50. 150 


= io Lm ae ont ecw 
ral Philosophy nf 350. 


TTotallecten Philosophy Baynes, 
One in Political Economy . 
One in Chemistry ......... 
One in the French hae 


308. Par waley, “M.A. 
so, {®. Dundas Thomson, 


Esq. 4 
el. C.J. Delille, Esa. 
Rev. um. 


One in the German Language 401, A. Walba: 
Two in the Hebrew Text of the ‘ 
ie Testers the = — bol. { Bev. W. Drake, M.A. 
af the New en Rev. Prof. Gotch, M.A. 
pane 


Ouein the Pxsctice of Medicine 150. (Wit, in = 


One in Surgery.. cecseecees 1501, Prof. Fergusson, F.R. 
(as ta Anatomy ond Physiology 1501, (ras M.D. 
wd = Chomiciey  - 008. 
and Compara} sq ba > FR. 

ia idwite a tiie Dis Ba Rigby, E 
Oe f Wo tery ona Infan _ "} 1008. lets “i 
One in ‘Materia Medica ani 1002. G.Owen Rees, Esq. M.D. 

Pharmacy . F.R.S. 


The present “‘Baaminers are eligible, and intend to offer them- 
selves, for re-election. 

Candidates must Sppennee their names to the Registrar on or 
before the 5th of Apri 





y order of the Senate 
Burlington Houge, | "WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, MD. 
March 2nd, 1858. Registra 
RoOxvat ACADEMY OF ARTS 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


wezce 3 TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Painting, 
Architect r En aving, intended for the ensuing E 
TION at he ovat Y, must be sent inon MONDA 
the 5th, or TUESDA the 6th of April next, after which time = 
Work can possib! y 4 received, nor any Works be received which 
hese siread ready been publicly exhibited. 
—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide margins are 
xoessive breadth in Frames as wellas projecting 

mouldings may prevent Pictures obtaining the situation the 
otherwise merit. The other pose necessary to be observed 
may be obtained at the Royal Acs 
OHN P RESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Sec. 
wey Rete car care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
but the eademy will not bold itself accountable in any 
case vite or logs, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 


ERHIDT: | 3 


“hie prices of Works t» be dispcsed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


OCIETY OF ARTS.—The Trenta ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of INVENTIONS will be OPENED on 
MONDAY, the 5th of April next. Articles for exhibition, 
M 3, Or ak st F yin o> to 

House, carriage paid, not 
th of March. No c' 





the of A 
poseibte. S NEVE POSTER, 
Bociety’s Fe re aclphi, W.C., Feb. 3, 1858, 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, 
1858, 


Patroness—The QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
The Exhibition of Modern Pictures in Oil pore ly Pig 





Specimens of Sculpture and Casts, and Architect will 
be open ag soon as practicable after the closing of the Royal 
Academy, and all Works of Art must be sent so as to arrive not 
later than the 4th of Augus 

Pi &c from London will be forwarded by Mr. Josrru 
Gueen, 14, Segeee grec t, Middlesex Hi sal, 
before the 96th From other requested to send 
= by the a convenient and pm expensive eopraenes. 

carriage expenses will be from Artists who shall 

have received the usual usual Exh 


res, &6. be delivered to Mr. 
Green iroinediately on on oe 7 at ing cA that oh i 
Royal Manchester Tretivoticn, sis 
February, 1858, 


LLEYH'S _, COLLEGE at DULWICH.— 


of Dulwich College PREPARED to 
eceive TESTIMONIALS and other of qualification 
for the Office of “ MASTER of A College of s Gift.” 
Candidates m be Mem ty: the Church of Ea —~ ame 
Graduates of one of the Universities of the United 
The Master will have entire c! of the U Behsol, Peabject 
to the rules and scheme overnors. 


ae consist of . 
x a gasaians divisions. The Master wi 1 also take 


f Lower School hak will be ‘fined to 
children marr ra Tag ‘and bear chiefly on 
geltenen ih be inal 
ete nee aud other fees pro- 
ease ot 
mas, aaa Sweats cones jm ang gy Ry? 
rs on or before the 15th 


wer thin a ryt ty pplications will ve yocthwes, te. 

0 

personal canvass ¢ Governors w nS perm He vcE. 
10, Billiter-square, London, E.C., March 4, 1858, 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 





On_W: DNESDAY NEXT, Mi at 8 evelonk, Mr. Mr. 
RAPHAEL BEANDO wil 1 
Teer ne ets 
—* for Metal Work, Tot. conte, ba Drawing fiom Speci- 
he th Sith tions of Com on had of the ne Attendant in 
the Gallery of the Muscam. 


GEO. G! GIL ERT SCOTT, A.R.A., Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F.8.A., Hon. Sec. 


4 RT-UNION of LONDON. —Subscription List 





closes on the 31st inst.—Prizeholders select from the Public 
Exhibitions, ee Subscriber of One Guinea will a ees besides 
the chance o: an Impression of a large and im 
Line Engraving, by J.T. T Willmore A.B.A., from the well-known 
original pietare, by the late J. M. W. Turner, R.A.,* Venice.’ 
GEORGE GODWIN, ) Honorary 
444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOOK, Secretaries. 





RYSTAL PALACE. — GENERAL 
MANAGER.—The es of the Crvstal Palace 
panv, 2 baring determined to or MANAGER, 


R repared to ve 
APPLICATIONS from Senteeoen di ous e fill that Office. 
Candidates are requested to state their general views of manage- 
be their qualifications, and references, with the terms upon 
hich they hey are peopares| to accept the office. 
lat Manager may be 


he duties of the General 
ene at the Becretary’s Ofice 
must be to the and delivered 
at at the Palace, by - z, the 128th of 
Oryetal Palace, Feb. ate GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 
Cirerint PALACE.—Picrurg Gattzry.— 
WIN EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN containing 
of Une Pictures and Dra ings by ‘minent 
Artists of ig of Se Set British, French ~ Duteh, "Smee. Italian, 
and odern Schools of 


"Also yt the Ancei tay ‘Masters particularly of the pre- 
Rapheclite ep epooh, ag well as Flemish aud German Guthics of the 


ede castioulate of purchase, apply to Mr. H. Mocrorp, in the 








FREE EXHIBITION. 


ESIGNS for the MEMORIAL of the 
GREAT EXHIBITION.—The Drawings apd Models enb- 
mitted in competition may bow be seen at the ARCHITECTU- 
RAL MUSEUM 1 (wi 


the ission of the Comnmnictent South 
ig Ate REE, on MON DAYS, TUESD. 
sat DAYS, from] ‘Ten to Four 0’c'ock ; ant on lg RD 
UESDAY. YEN GR, from Seven to 7 
days, W NESDAY. THURSDAY and PRIDA 
W NESDAY EVENINGS, the charge for = 
useum, is 
Subscriptions in aid of be I Fond are tastied. 


8 BO } Be 
GEORGE ‘GODW IN,J Sees, 


RIVATS TUITION.—Oxrorp.—The Laws $ 

J. HULME, M.A., late Vice-Master of Leamingto— 
walt and provionst Fellow and Tutor of Wadham > 
Ox a ate RESIDENT PUPILS IN OXFORD, from the 
of 1 re for Matriculation and other Examinations — 
1 Park Svitiee, St. Giles’s, Oxford, 


HE Rev. Dr. DAVIDSON, late of Man- 
chester, receives into his Family a FEW PUPILS to be 
superintended in their Studies while they attend the Classes of 
University Callegs 5 ; to be assisted in roparing for Matriculation 
or a Degree in Arts; or to be wholly educated by himself. Terms 
one hundred, or one hundred and twenty guineas, per annum.— 
Address Summerfield, Tufnell Park West, N. 


UFERIOR BDUCATION FOR THE 
AUG ne of BO LEMEN and GENTLEMEN ina 
FIRST. oeaes” Es! ABLISHMENT NEAR HYDE-PARK. 
Only mantels of R 
highest order pret = Fequited.— 
chard’s, Piccadilly, W. 


PUCSSION. —In a superior Establishment 
ure Ls .adies, situated within five miles of London, 
there Fa. or Mai E VACANCIE The number of Pupils being 











“- 
—Address M. C,, Messrs. Hat- 








Es. 
limited, they are under the immediate care of the principals. 
Professors oO acknowledged talent attend for 1 and 


COLNAGHT tee to 


‘nature, his $e, te flow of 


ue JOHN SOANE'S era — The 


of Feb: a 
ites o = 4 and Fridays Ay April, ue sand Je 
ission to the same are to 
mtitfen application to the Curator at the Museum, or to oto either of 


THE GOVERNESSES’ ont whe has reed” B..3 








Seated a a 
TO we PROFE hy Fe eas a TU: 
Pupils introd England, Franee-and Ger | > An No yo 





HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The EXHI- 
BITION of PHOTOGRAPHS is NOW OPEN at the South 


ag oy every 1 Mandey, Tucgdoy, aod , Wednesday EN. 

Ings, f from 7 st 10: admission, Cd ithe B and Putney 
Omnibuses re mindtes.—Beason --= ky (i -, are 

also ai the } nF 

price 5e. 





R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.—A Passa 
a COMPOSITIO 


set of vocal to the on or 

of Jui and each composition must are G myette oF 

attac together with a tater, take 
name and 


STANLEY roe in. Sec. 


H RH. THE PRINCESS ROYAL.—Exhi- 
$, chitiga at, the French Gallery, 121, Pall Mall.— Messrs. 


CURE WER ipa Glee nct rere 
a few days Admistanee'te the Gallery, is’ each person, 


E BRIDESMAIDS at the MABRIAGE.— _ 
Exhibition at © wes Fooush Beery. 121, ray Mall — 








COLNAG CURED PICT of Her Majeats, 
the PH OGRAPHIC COLOU PICTURE, the Ne broperyy 
of Her Mejesty, of 


M tm ON 
VIEW for a few days.— Admittance to the Gallery, 18, each person. 


IM. THE EMPRESS EUGENIE.—Fx- 
sae Pree lier, al Me ee 
Em Napoleon III. GREA' \T PICTURE Winter. 
halter, of the Em ress Bugeaic sure s tetie af u¢ 


a Y is now ON VI VI Admittance set tie G Gallery, 4 





a WORLD OF NATURE, AND THE WORLD OF ART, 


R. WILLIAM KIDD’S LECTURES, which 


embrace n Social Domestic interest, 
are Ls df IN COURSE Se OF DELIVERY in all ail "parts of 


vy ae a 
3 of our ‘common nature.’ Exhibiting, in 

powerful contrast, mes e wonderful Harmonies of GOD'S beaut: 
Creation, and the absence of Harmony in nearly everything 
is undertaken and performed by F 
same time show the CAUSES of the many deplorati Evils t 
distract and disfigure this lovely World of eure, oem nd ¢ -naturedly 

suggest an as and Efficient REMED c nc Storia 
Cure, or Removal,—Terms, nal a Printed P of Mr. 
Kidd's Lectures, sent post free —New-road, Hemmeremith, Mar. 6. 


R. WILLIAM KIDD'S NEW LECTURE. 


—Mr. KIDD is no to deliver his NEW and 
INTERESTING AN ECDOT 4 Voice gone THE 
Doms Creation ; or, & Plea for < who cannot Plead fo: 

-selves.’—** Those who have once heard Mr. Ride) lecture,” i 
Hants Advertiser, *‘ age ever reco! his genial tone o' 
we charm. of cosaity 
haugs round his Anecdotes of Animals,—not mere book- 
aneciotes, borrowed for the occasion, but the true, wneznageretes 
rformances of his own dumb companions. . . oman koows 
Petter than William at how to touch the chord of sympathy in 
the human heart. His lectures are as entertaining as they are 
ivstructive.”— Hammersmith, March 6. 


FPUcATION. ._—A Gentleman wishes to. place 

his Son, a youth of-seventeen vears,as a PUPIL, in 5 tbe 
Family of a Graduate of one of the Universities, An establish- 
ment where only six to eight Pupils of a similar age are received 
will be preferred.—Address, with terms and references to C. §., 
Box B 18, Post-vffice, Mauchester. 


ENTLEWOMEN, during illness, may, for a 





lis crea 











t weekly pa; Teceive the comforts of » HO: 

cantante i aa os 

men’ o. 1, Upper ey: 
which was opened in 1850, is by Tae vt Maes. Bd 
pihe?, "of London is Visitor, and it is 

Palmer, Mrs. Guthrie, Mrs. Thomson — 

Miss. Alexander, Lady Bell, and othi indies. All i 
tion ay oy mya it a obtained on itten or 


a) 
eiptendent. Pabesrs lone repeived by 
Jun. Es 


cation to tl 
i Marjorbank banks. oe) itrand. 
W. 0, SPRING RICE, Hon. Sec, 


the Se 





camo oy French and German taught by resident ‘Go- 

ernesses. The house is large, standing in its own grounds, and 
the domestic arrangements are conducted with the greatest libe- 
rality. Terms, 40 and 50 Guineas per annum. References given 
to parents of pupils.—Address P. F., care of Mr. Kennedy, Royal 
Exchange. 


[MEROVER in ARCHITECTURE.—An 
itect in the conn will take a YOUNG GENTLEMAN 

the ion) in’ he office as IM- 

first year and 
G Bho ea Wen. 














RTIFICATION, MILITARY ] DBA 


Pupils h: 
on and ‘Addiseom 
of tim: —For terms, 
Grouapoen, 8. 


EDICAL. —An Hospi 


educated TOUTH as PUPLL. The ‘com pf hom 
oaventeme La] eto) on oe owleag 
ession insured.—Apply inthe firs’ inser : 
Co., Cornhill, ipswich. — 
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EALTH—GYMNASTICS.—The best pre- 


tion for Gentlemen ey to proceed to India and 
of V NGTHENING OF THE on: 
STITUTION.”—Capt, CHL or of Gymnastics, Uni- 
versity College School; aud ANTON 10 CHIOSSO (Son), London 
Gymnasium and School of Arms, 21, New-road, corner of Gower- 
street, University ; and at 123, Oxford- street, near Regent-circus, 
Schools attended. 


ERMAN, French, Italian.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, 
Author of ‘ First German Reading-Book,’ (dedicated, by 
ission, to Her Grace the Duchess of Snth erland), 
&c., M. Philolog. ‘Soc., Prof. Elocution—TWO LANGU AGES 
TA UCT! in the same lesson, or alternately, on the same Terms 
as One, at the pupils’ or at his house. Each language a in 
his PRIV. ATE ees and select, separate CLASSES for Ladies 
and G inl ) for mercantile and or- 
dinary en of life, the U niversities Army, and Civil Service 
Examinations.—9, OLD BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


DVERTISEMENT COLLECTOR.—A 
Gentleman of experience, having a connexion among 
Advertisers, is desirous of one or two first-class Months Publi- 
cations to collect for on commission. Or as NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER. for which he is practically qualified. —z Address 
Mint, 28, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 











W ANTED, by a Married Gentleman (aged 30), 

2 aa possesses a Collegiate Ex ducation, and has been always 
engaged in Literary pursuits, a SITU! ATION as LIBRARIAN 
or SECRETARY to a Nobleman, Member of Parliament, or 
Private Gentleman. Unexceptionable references given.—Address 
(stating the amount of salary offered) to N. H., care of Mr. Lavars, 
18, Bridge-street, Bristol. 


R. B. H. SMART acquaints his Friends that 
he still continues to INSTRUCT CLERICAL and other 
PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to meet Classes in Families and 
oaee for English generally, and to engage for Public Readings 
nd Lectures.—37, Wyndham- -street, Bryanstone-square, W. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, ForEIGN 
AGENTS, and AGENTS tothe ROYAL AC ADEMY, 7, 01d 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility,Gentry,and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c. from all parts of the Continent, for c earing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects toall 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenve, 24, Rue Croix de Petits, 
(established upwards of fifty years), Packer and Custom-House 
Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal. 


Baws OF DZP?PeO Ss ti FT, 
Established, a.p, 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 

Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest 
may be obtained with perfect safety. 

The Interest is payable in January and July. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


ICLIPSE of the SUN, Maron, 1858.—A Series 

of 6 TINTED GL. ASSES for viewing the Eclipse = post 

free on receipt of 3s. in postage stamps.—Smirn, Beck & Beck, 6, 
Coleman-street, London, E.C, 


EOLOGY.—Mr. R. Damon, of Weymouth, 

supplies named Collections to assist in the study of this 

science at 1,2, 5,10 Guineas and upwards, representing the various 
formations of Great Britain and the Continent. 

CONCHOLOGY.—Single Specimens, or the following Collec- 
tions: 1,000 species (2,000 to 3,000 Shells), and comprising several 
hundred’ Genera and Sub-Genera, suited to public museums, &c 
50 Guineas; Generic and Typical Forms, Land and Fresh Water 
Shells of Europe, 300 species, 12 Guineas ; from the Mediterranean 
Sea, 200 species, 10 Guineas ; Northern and Arctic Seas, 60 species, 
with numerous other Geographical Sets. 

BRITISH SHELLS, 100 species, containing 300 Shells, 52s. 6d.; 
200 species, 61. 63. ; 300 ditto, 191. ae 400 ditto, 257., arranged aud 
named after the “ British Molluse: 

Lay of British Shells, eh their synonyms and autho- 

ities, 8vo. 

Neat Labels for: British Shells, 2s. 6d. the set ; Ditto for Foreign 
fhells, Fossils, 

ELEM ENTARY COLLECTIONS, named, and Sg Shells. 
Foreign, 100 sorts, 393,; British ditto, 50 sorts, Geological: 
30 species ig the Oolite and Lias, including Pentessinua, wish, 
Ammonites, &c., 21s.; Tertiary Fossils, set of 100 species, 31s. 6 

Generic Cards for a systematic arrangement, including all the 
Genera of recent Shells. 


INERALS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS.— 
A very extensive oan ortment of the above has just been 
received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAN 
LONDON.—Mr. Te connate yan Me Elementary Collections at 2, B 
19, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the 
interesting study of Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology. 
Mr. Tennant gives instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


Bee es WAN TSE D. 


DALLAWAY’S SUSSEX. Vol. I. Bensley. 1815. 

COSIN’S LIST OF CATHOLICS AND RECUSANTS. 1745. 

LEWIS JENKINS’ MEMOIRS OF DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 

HAWKINS’ LIFE OF KENN. By Round. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM IIL. By Lord Dungannon. 

NEW LIGHT THROWN UPON THE HISTORY OF MARY 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 1771. 


























LETTERS TO AND FROM SWIFT, from 1714 to 1738. Ex- 
shaw. Dublin. 1741. 
Ditto ditto ditto Faulkner. Dublin. 1741. 


Any Dublin edition of Swift's Letters of that or of an earlier date, 

Any Dublin edition of Pope's Letters, not later than 1735 or 1736, 

DENNIS’S ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 1711. 

NARRATIVE OF DR. NORRIS CONCERNING FRENZY OF 
J.D. 1713. 

LEWIS’ MISCELLANY. 1730. 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS of WYCHERLEY. Vol. II. 


Address, stating price and condition, to J. F., at Street Brothers, 
11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


O NATURALISTS a OTHERS. —On 
oe, the splendid and really valuable COLLECTION 
of STUFFED BIKDS, and also the CABINETS avd RARE 
STOCK of BRITISH INSECTS, of the late Mr. RICHARD 
WEAVER, Naturalist.—Apply to Mr. Brown, 25, Pershore-street, 
Birmingham, 








IVERPOOL and MANCHESTER PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC JOURNAL, edited by T. A. MALONE, ah 
published on the Ist and the 15th of each Month.—_ADVER TISE: 
MENTS for the Publication of the 15th of March, must _ sent 
on or before FRIDAY, the 12th inst. to the Publisher, Henry 
GREENWOOD, 32, Castle-street, Liverpool. 


CATALOGUE of a THOUSAND OLD 

BOOKS will be forwarded on receipt of a postage stamp by 
F. G. TOMLINS, ange ye and Literary Agent, 93, Great Rus- 
sell-street, Bloomsbury, W y.C. 


OOKS.—Just Published, a Catatocus of 

OLD and CURIOUS ge sent free, on application 

to JOHN vagy Bookseller, 53, Lamb’s Conduit - street, 
Holborn, London, W 


aie AMERICAN BOOKS.—Inmportations 

eceived Every Week, and include all the New Books of 

interest. in advance of, or immediately upon, American publica- 

tion. Lists forwarded regularly where requested, and any Work 
not in stock will be obtained within six weeks of order. 

*y* Just published, price 6s. complete, or in classified divisions, 
6d. each, post free, The AMERICAN CATAL OGUE; or, English 
Guide to American Literature, giving the full title, with size, 
number of pages, and date of publication of Works published in 
the United States since 1800, with the price at which rhey may be 
obtained in London. A comprehensive Index of Subjects and 
Authors appended. 

London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47. Ludgste- ee English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publish 


\ ELBOURNE.— All Publishers (General, 
pi Law, Medical, Musical), Stationers, and Second-hand 
Booksellers are requested to send their CATAL OGUES, as pub- 
lished, to Mr. GEO. ROBERTSUN, MELBOURNE, per Messrs. 
Houlston & Wright, Paternoster-row, London. 

GREATLY REDUCED IN FPRICE.—THE IMPERIAL 

PICTURE GALLERY AT VIENNA, 
( ’ ALERIE de VIENNE;; ou, Galerie Impériale 
et Royale du Belvédére a Vienne, 240 highly finished En- 

gravings from this famous collection of Pictures by the Great 
Masters, with full Descriptious of each. 4 vols “ye 4to. bound 
in 2, new half red morocco gilt, gilt tops, unent, 32. 1 

This magnificent Gallery contains many of the Grandest Pic- 
tures by Raphael, Del Sarto, Correggio, Giorgione, Titian, Paul 
Veronese, Tintoretto, Dolee, Tibaldi, the Carraccis, Guido, Guer- 
cino, Maratti, Holbein, Rubens, Van Dyck, Teniers, Murillo, 
Spagnoletto, Poussin, &c. 
pie Wituis & SotHeran, 136, , Strand. 


Reduced to 21. 58. 


HE LEUCHTENBERG GALLERY: a Col- 
lection of Pictures forming the celebrated Gallery of His 
Imperial H'ghness the Duke of leuchtenberg at Munich. 262 
spirited Etchings after the Great Masters, ancient and modern ; 
with Lives of the Paintersand Descriptions of each Picture, in 
English, by J. D. PASSAVANT. Thick royal 4to. new half- 
morocco. Frankf. 1851. 
The Leuchtenberg Gallery is one of the finest in existence. The 
Ftchings in the above work are executed by Herr Muxel, the 
Curator of the Gallery, and exhibit with fidelity the peculiar 
method of treatment of each painter. 
fintis & SoTHERAN, 136, Strand. 

















‘In to. with 62 Engravines of Ancient Arms, Armour, and 
‘ournaments, in Gold, Silver, and Colours, 1. 11s. 6d. 
| ! ISTORY of CHIVALRY and ANCIENT 
ARMOUR, the Usages of Knighthood, the Tournament, 
From the German of Dr. KOT: 





and Trials by Single oat 
TENKAMP, by the Rev. A. L4 
Wi ILLIS & Be aan AN, 136, Strand. 





NGLISH DICTIONARIES offered by B. 
QUARITCH at much reduced prices :—Richardson’s Eng- 
glish Dictionary, with the Supplement, 2 vols. 4to. 1856 —— 
at 4/. 14s. 6d.), cloth, new, 3/, 158.—Johnson’s Dictionary by Todd 
4 vols. 4to, russia, 3l. 158.—Johnson's Dictionary by 'd, second 
edition, 3 vols. 4to. 1827, calf gilt, 5l.—Sternberg’s Northampton- 
shire Glossary, 12mo. 1851, cloth, 28, 6d.—Ducange, Anglicus, v4 
Yul r Tongue. comprising two Glossaries of Slang, Cant, an 

Fiash Words, 16mo. 1857, 3a. 6d.—Hartshorne’s Salopia yoo a 
the Druidical and Early ‘Remains of Shropshire, with a Glossary, 
thick 8vo 1841 (published at 248.), cloth, 128, large paper 
ipobiishen at 22. 28.), cloth, 21s —Nares's Glossary to Shakespeare 

0. 1822, rare, 31. A new Catalogue, containing Dictionaries an 
Scunanteet in all known Languages, is now ready, price 1s. 


BERNARD QuaritcH, 15 and 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square, 
London. 


y ORKS of ART offered by BERNARD 
ARITCH at much reduced prices :—Smith’s Cata- 
logue Be of the Works of the Great Painters, 9 vols. im- 
perial 8vo. 1829-42 (published at 111. 13s.), for 91.—D’Agincourt’s 
listory of Art by its Ne poe oye 3 vols. in 1 royal folio, mgt 
328 plates, boards, 2/. 2¢.—Lacroix et Seré, le Moyen Age et la 
Renaissance, 5 vols. 4to. 1851, many coloured plates, 16l.—Litta, 
Famiglie Celebri d'Italia, complete, 136 parts, 1819-1857 unique 
copy, with titles and indexes, 551.—Roberts’s Egypt and Nubia, 
an original ‘‘ proof” copy, 3 vols. atlas folio, half-morocco, gilt 
edges, 201—Bartsch, le Peintre-graveur, an original copy, 21 vols. 
8vo. plates, half calf, 102. 10s. A Catalogue, containing many fine 
Galleries, Ornaments, Early Woodcut-Books, Works of Archi- 
tecture, Costume, Numismata, Heraldry, Antiquities, and Genea- 
logy, is now ready, price 1s. 
Bernarp Quaritcs, 15 and 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square, 


London 


> ico ° Er 

D ORBIGNY, Dictionnaire d’Histoire Natu- 
relle, 25 vols., and 3 vols. of the Atlas, containing 288 finely- 

coloured plates, Paris, 1849 (published at 211), sewed, 81. 88., or 

18 vols, half-bound morocco, 12. 12s.—Lunan, Hortus Jamaisensis, 

2 vels. 4to. Jamaica, 1514, boards, rare, 21a. A new cc Works? 

comprising several Thousand Volumes of Scienti 

Learned Transactions, &c., is now ready, price 1s. 

a aa QuvaritcH, 15 and 16, Castle-street, senate a 

ondon 


O BE LET, a VILLA, on the Lake of 
Zurich, comfortably Furnished, with a view on the snow 
hills, in a beautiful situation. Bath- house, Stable, and other 
conveniences. Rent 402. per annum. — For further’ p icu 
apply to Mr. 0. Gésset, 42, Moorgate-street, City, E. 


GOLD “MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING. 


i\' ONUMENTAL BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 
Corporate, Official and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and 
Plates in Mediseval and Modern Styles. Arms sought for : sketch, 
2s 6d ; in colour, 58. ; painted on vellum, 21s. ; Crests o1 mn Seals, 
8@: Monograms and eraldic designs executed in correct style. 
—T. Morine, Heraldic Artist and ngraver, 44, High Holborn, 
W.C. Price List b by post. 























O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
DRAPERs, C cee, sor rf ‘Trader es py disp], 
— Near to several Squares.—} is instructed to ELL ay 
LEASE of a desirable RE SIDENGE, togethe r with, — 
tractive SHOP, fitted with Plate-glass, the entire frontage Xt 
54 feet. The proprietor has recently expended a large gum j 
repairs and improvements, and will dispose of the anne on the 
most liberal terms. From 4002 to 6002. required.— Apply to Mr, 
Page, Valuer and Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street, E.C P 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 

nt es bers aged ag O BOSTON, U.8, 

he Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignm ments 
Sale in Boston, U.8., for the Exhibition and Sale of which lt 
have unequalled facilities, and will return a account 
Sales.—Tnaver & Warren, Merchants, idseepen 1, Bugland ; 
Litre, Brown & Co. Booksellers, Boston. 
LEONARD & CO. Boston, 0,8, 











Sales by Auction. 
8,000 Volumes of Modern Books, Railway Literature, $e, 
R. _ HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his New Rooms, the corner of Flot etreet and Chancery. 
lane, on TUESDAY, March 9, a great variety of Popular Modem 
Books, Novels, Romances, Railway Volumes, &c. &c. in cloth ang 


quires. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Law Books, Reports, Office Furniture, &c. 

R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 

his apd Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chane 

lane, on ae RSDAY, March 11, at half-past 12, some VALU. 
ABLE LAW B¢ IOKS, being the Library of a Master in Chaucer 
(retiring), and the Li ibrary of a Solicitor ; comprisi —~- 
Colonial ‘and Foreign Laws, 4 vols. very scarce—Harri 
Digest, 4 vols —Williams on Executors, 2 vols. last edition 
Statutes at Large, oes Magna Charta to 20th and 2ist Victoris 
—numerous Modern Text-Books—a Series of the Reports in the 
various Courts of Law and Equity—and a quantity of Parlig- 
mentary Reports, Papers, &&., in folio—also, a capital Library 
Table, by —— two Mahogany Bookcases glazed, &c., &c. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








In Bankruptcy.—1,500 Reams of Paper, 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street, and Chancery- 

lave, during the Month of MAKCH, by order of the Assignees of 

Messrs. SABEL & CO., of Coleman-street, about 1,500 Reams of 

News, Demy, Bank Post, Copying, Tissue, and other Papers. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





7 Faluable Archeological, Historical, and Miscellaneous 
Library. 


\" ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & — 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Prope and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by auc TION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on erg DAY, 
March li, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, A VALU- 
ABLE LIBRARY, Archeological, Historical, and iscellancous, 
formed by an Emivent Antiquary ; including A’ rms and In 
tions from Coffin Plates, of the most distinguished Persons, ~ 4 
and private, interred between 1727 and 1831, collected by Sir 
George Nayler, Garter,and arranged in 14 vols. royal folio, russis 
extra, gilt edges— Dugdale'’s Monasticon Anglicanum, enlarged 
Bandinel, Caley, and Ellis, 8 vols. in 16, large pa t—Dugdal 
Warwickshire, original edition, and other Works — Hasted’s Kent, 
4 vols.—Morant’s Essex, 2 vols. la paper—Rushworth’s Histo 
rical Collections, 8 vols. 3 ola large peper vols.—Shaw’s Staf- 
fordshire, 2 vols. a 3 London, 2 vols.—Tanner’s Notitia Mo- 





nastica, by N Nasymth — Todd’s Bonhommes and Ashridge — 
County, en pot y rh! ne weaks on Heraldry, Gene- 
alogy. Works published by_the Record m missioners— 


tebe Pavers, and Miscellaneous A amongst which will 
be found an excessively rare edition of the Vocabularium Latino- 
) son glial Byen Boeck; and other specimens of early 
ypography 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had ; if inthe 
Country, on receipt of two stamps, 


ALE of BOOKS and COPYRIGHTS.—0n 
TUESDAY, March 30, will be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. 
NISBETT, w ithin his Great Room, No 11, Hanover-street, Edin- 
burgh, at i i the following BOOKS and fOPEBtons, 
the a Property, whole or in part, of the late Mr. C. B. TAIT, viz: 
N's PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND, Library Edi 
tion, 4 vols. 8vo. boards. 
570 Ditto, Ditto, As es, 
10 Ditto, One Vo “ey Stereotype Edition, boards. 
450 Ditto, Ditto, qu 
COPY RIGHT of BROW N’s Se eeOr aT i i. the STEREO- 
TY PLATES of the Edition in One V. 
10 BROW N’S ETHICS, with PREFACE by Dr. ‘CHALMERS, 
post ger a 
940 Ditto, a 
COPYRIG aT of B ROWN’S i 
10 oa MIESON’S SCOTTISH DICT 
_— ~~ vo. bds. 


480 Dit 
vor YRIGH that Book, and of JAMIESON’S ORIGINAL 
sconrisit of that Book an 2 vols. 4to. as edited by JUHN- 


8 
25 M‘CULLOCH’S PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL EC0- 
os Large h Edition, 8vo. boards. 





CHALMERS. 
MONARY abridged by 


310 Ditto, 
COPY RIGiET of that 
COPYRIGHT of GUOPERS SURGICAL DICTIONARY, One 
Thirty-second Sha: 


Important Sale of Copyrights and Remainders. 


OUTHGATE & BARESTT will SELL b 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on ome AY, 
March 15, and following days, an Pon a COLLECTION 


BOOKS in QUIRES and BOUND, 


neluding a CONSIGNMENT from AMERICA, and com 
the — of many important Works ; together 
a number of 


VALUABLE sly ena. 


embracing Miss Pickering’s Celebrated 
Husband, Sir Michael Paulet, The Fri 
or Foe, the Grumbler, The Grandfa 
shall be Heir ?—others by G. we R. 
Emilie Carlen, Mrs. Hubback 

Bulwer, Mrs. ay pv eae the OP: 
Homer’s lliad and Odyssey, 
—lIsrael of the Alps, translated p, Hazlitt, the Copyright and 
Wood-blocks—Illustrated Book of French Songs, the Cnr 
ona’ Wood-blocks—Pfeiffer’s Visit. to Iceland, the Copyri 

pe Plates, and Wood-blocks— Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, 
the oy ob ny and Steel Plates ; and numerous others. 

Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 





Novels, —The Quiet 
it, The ‘ekectant, Friend 
Foe, Who 


XUM 
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uable Copyrights, Stereotype Plates, and Remaining 
Very Vat Stocks of @. P. B. LAMES’S Works. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
S AUCTION, at their Booms, 23, Fleet-street, in the 
commencing MAROH 15, the valuab! 


COPYRIGHTS and STEREOTYPE PLATES 
of G. P, R. JAMES'S WORKS, 














consisting of 

Agincourt. Henry - *aogon 
Aribelle Stuart, Hugue 
Arrah Neil. J ort 

Attila. John Marston Hall. 
Beauchamp. King’s Eiebwey. 

rigand, ae Sane 

Margaret 
ponte Ebrenstein, Mary of —e4 
Charles Tyrrell. Morley Ernstein. 
Convict. My Aunt Pontypool. 
Darnley. One in a Thousand. 
8 Augustus. 
De L’Orme Richelieu. 
va St. Clair. Robber. 
False Ses Rose seals 
t Ss. ussell. 

eer. Sir Theodore Broughton. 
Gentleman of the Old School. Sm) r. 

ipsy. Step- Mother. 

jowrie. Whim and its Consequences. 
Heidelberg. Woodman. 
Henry Maste! 

These Novels e 


njoy a world-wide nepeiedion, and, with the ex- 
ae of Sir Walter Scott, no author was ever so extensively 
read. His works, from the purity of their style, are unive y 
iamitted into Book-Clubs, Mechanics’ Institutes, and Private 


— Catal forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 
Autographs, Drawings, Prints. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property. alt Se oe by AUCTION, at their House, 
191, Piccadilly, on Mareh 8, and following ane S 
extremely Valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPHS and 
HISTOKICAL DOCUMENTS, the property - an Amateur 
al soe portion of which forms valuable ecumentary Tlustrations 
vB * History of England,’ presenting a most interestin 
f papers connected with E nglish and Foreign Politica! 
and Literary istory, from an early date to the present time, and 
illustrative of the biographies of eminent terrae of various 
countries and periods including some 
in all classes, a few P Prints Drawings, engraved eeaccminen and 
a series of Architectural Drawings made by and under the super- 
intendence of a late ateaseiehes — to illustrate his Lectures 
on the History of Architecture, & 


Catalogues sent on en of two stamps. 


Select Library of a Gentleman, Heraldic MSS., §e. 


OTTION. & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
'y Property, will gr by "AUCTION, at their House 
191, Plecadilly. 4 in MARCH, the very SELECT’ LIBK. veep 3 of 8 
Gentleman; comprising a Boo ood selection of Books English 
Literature, mostly in elegant bindings—a fine: series of De Bry’s 
Voyages, complete wi Appendixes, and the Elenchus—Weever’s 
Funeral Monument <"-- copies, both on large paper—Country 
Histories, Books of Prints, Heraldic and other MSS., many of 
rn to Kentish History and Antiquities, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. _ 




















OTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD & Co., 
AUCTI ONSERS and GENERAL COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, 58 and 55, TREMONT-STREET, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, nar a solicit CUNSIG NMENTS 
See Feiner and Objects of po and Virta generally. 
hey pay especial attention my the Sale of such Consignments, and 
insure for their En English friends good prices, liberal advances 
(when desired), and oe returns in all cases. References: Hon. 
RB. Compball, Uni United States Consul, Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, 
London John M. Brodhead, Comptroller United States 
Treasury ; Hon. N. P. Banks, Speaker 8. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington ; Butler, Keith & ro han 


F. A. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, United States. 


IMPORTANT AMERICAN WORK. 
4to. 308. cloth 


REPORT of the SECRETARY of WAR of 

the UNITED STATES, communicating the Report of Capt. 
GEORGE B. M'‘CLELLAN (First Regiment U.S. Cavalry) upon 
the Leen in the Crimea. With Index, Illustrations, an 


® London : Sampson Low, Son & Co, 37, Ludgate-hill. 


BURNET ON PAINTING, 
In 4to, price 4/. 108. bound in cloth, 


TREATISE ON PAINTING. In FOUR 
PARTS. ears by. 130 mechings from celebrated Pic 
By JOHN BUR i nn 


The Par ad pepanniel 
1. ON the EDUCATION net the RY Pric 
2 ON COMPOSITION. Seventh Edition. “pre 158. 
ON LIGHT and SHADE, Sixth Edition. Price 188. 
t ON COLOUR. Fifth Edition. Price 1l. 11s. 6d. 

In royal 4to. with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India 
paper, and a Portrait of the Author. Price 8. 8. half-bound 
Morocco, gilt tops. 

.., Mr. Burnet writes as an sapee on the practice of — art: — 








tures, 





88a 
_J.& J. Leighton, 40, Brewer-atreet, Golden-square, Ww. 
IMPORTANT = bg THE TRADE. 
No. 


ASSE i L’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
to be issued on March 15th), and all future Num- 
Messrs. Petter & Galpin, at the Office, 
La Belle Reuvage Yard, London, E.C. 
With No. 16 will be issued a "GRAND PANORAMIC MAP of 
CH HINA, teasuring 21 inches by 16, with a Chart of the River 
m from Hongkong tao 

tonether with the Ports of China open to to British Commerce, and 
& Historical and Statistical Account of the Chinese Empire. In 
the Paper there wilt also bea Plan of the. City of Canton, with 
qeseciption. Number will further contain the 

pters of a aaa, powerfully written tten, instructive and interest- 
ing Tale of the Ragged Schools, entitled, ‘ Hope vermore ; or, 
Something to Do’—a Portrait (after Photograph) and Memoir of 
John Walter, Esq. M.P.—the continuation of ‘Smiles and Tears,’ 
by J. F. Smith, with Illustration—a View and Description of 
Trebizond, &e. 

‘he Map and the Paper will be issued at the price of Three- 
halfpence inclusive ; and, as the demand cannot fail to be unpre- 
cedentedly large, the Trade are requested to give hae orders as 
early as possible through their usual channels of sup 

Petter & Galpin, La Belle Sauvage-yard, we 











Just published, in Quarto, cloth, price 24s. 
Vou. XV. oF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 


CONTAINING, AMONGST OTHER IMPORTANT 
ARTICLES, THE FOLLOWING :— 


MILAN, MODENA and NAPLES. By the 


Author of the article ‘ Italy.’ 


MILITIA and MUNICIPAL CORPORA- 
TIONS. By J. H. Burton, Esq. 


MILTON. By Davin Masson, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, University College, Lon- 
on. 

MINERAL WATERS. By R. M. Guover, 


M.D., Author of the ‘ Mineral Waters of Great Britain 
and the Continent.’ 


MINERALOGICAL SCIENCE— 


Mineratocy. By James Nicot, Professor 
of Natural History, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
GEOLOGY. By J. B. Juxes, Esq., Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Geological Society of Dublin. 
MINES and MINING. By Joun R. Letr- 
CHILD, A.M., Author of Parliamentary Reports on the 
Newcastle Collieries, &c. &c. 


MIRACLES. By Rev. James Taytor, D.D. 


MISSIONS. By Wittiam Brown, M.D., 
Author of ‘ History of the Propagation of Christianity 
among the Heathen.’ 

MISSISSIPPI, MISSOURI, and MOBILE. 
By J.D. B. Dg Bow, Author of the ‘Industrial Re- 


sources of the South and West,’ and Superintendent 
of U.S. Census, 


MOBILIER CREDIT. By Waxrer Bace 
not, Esq., Author of ‘ Estimates of some Englishmen 
and Scotchmen.’ 


MOHAMMEDANISM. By Rev. J. G. Cazz- 


novr, M.A. 


MOLLUSCA. By Ricnarp Owen, Esq,, 
F.R.S., Superintendent of the Natural History Depart- 
ment in the British Museum. 


MONACHISM. By Joun Tuttocn, D.D., 


Principal and Primarius Professor of Divinity, St. 
Mary’s College, St. Andrew's. 


MONARCHY. By Dr. Doran. 
MONEY and BANKING. By J. R. M‘Cut- 


LocH, Esq. 
MONTGOMERY (James), and MOORE 
(THomas.) By Rosert CARRUTHERS, Esq. 


MONTREAL. By Hon. Jonn Youne, M.P.P. 


MOORE (Sir Jouy), MOREAU, MURAT, 
and NAPOLEON. By Jamzgs Brownz, LL.D. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. W. L. 


ALEXANDER, D.D. 


MOSQUITO SHORE. By E. G. Squtrr, for- 
merly Chargé-d’Affaires of the United States to the 
Republics of Central America. 


MOZART and MUSIC. By Grorcr Far- 
QUHAR GRAHAM, Esq. 
NATAL. By Sir Bensamrn Prinz, late Gover- 


nor of Natal. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. By J. D. Mo- 
RELL, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 


MNEMONICS. MONTAIGNE. 
MOLASSES. MORMONISM. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. MOSCOW. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. MYTHOLOGY. 
MORTALITY, MIRABEAU. 
MYSTERIES. MOLIERE. 
MOLDAVIA. MONTESQUIEU. 


MOROCCO, &c. &c. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLACK. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHatu & Co., and all Booksellers. 





French Simplified, for Students and:Sechools, 1a 
STARE IN FRENCH, from ‘How be 


rench, or Freych and 
ML Parle, hint Edition, 58, ed. Tncomp rably superior.”— 
Longman & Co. 


Parte, Galiguent naburghs "ities 





published, 8vo. cloth, price 


Recently 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on ; DISORDERS 


of the STOMACH, with F 
and Treatment of Indi By J TURNBULL: MD. Pn 


the Liverpool Roya TT 
* Dr, Turnbull's work isa hishin practical one.”—Laneet. 


London: John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 





Just published, price 1s. post free, 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTION S about LI- 
BRARIES, Discussion Meetings, Lectures, and — 

means of promoting Self- “Culture, ition especial referenee to Rural 
and Se oe Districts. By the Rev. J. W. NAYLOR, Vicar of 
Bull, tunton& Co. 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 





COMMENCEMENT OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
On the 1st of April, price 3d. (or post free, 4d.), No. XV. of 


A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
and MOTHS. 
y H. T. STAINT: 


= of‘ June: a Book for the Goume> in Summer Time.’ 


London: John Van Voorst, 1, = te: 
ofall Booksellers and News Age’ inalitciatensidnaiaaaneass 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with an 

English Version of the same. In Nine Parts. By HERMAN 

HEINFETTER, Author of ‘ Rules for ascertaining the Be 

conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 

PA aaa & Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
eet. 








“ The best work of its kind.”— Notes and Querics, 
In 1 handsome vol. post 4to. pp. 700, price 1. 108, cloth, 
ADAPTED FOR 


THE STATESMAN, THE LAWYER 
THE PREACHER, THE STUDENT, 
AND LITERARY ME 


TREASURY OF REFERENOE, 


BEING 
MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS. 
COMPILED AND ANALYTICALLY ARRANGED 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE, 


“The ‘Many Thoughts’ are here arranged in the form of an 
analytical ety eure fo We look up any subject under the sun, 
and are pretty sure find something that has been said—gene- 
rally it; frequently it is ne good, that in 
our own said we we have overlooked. The indexing is very per- 

miner. 


fect.” —Exu 
_, London: George R ge & Co. Farringdon-street ; and all 


NEW WORKS ON INDIA, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. BENTLEY. 


I. 
Major-Gen. SirW. H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B. 
A JOURNEY THROUGH the KING- 


DOM of OUDE in 1850—51. Undertaken by direction of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of pe ee Governor-General ; together 
with Private Correspondence relating to the g Annexat ion of 
ar By Major-General Sir SLE. 14 

., Resident at the Court of on Post 8y0, 


Ii. 


A TIMELY RETREAT;; or, a Year in 


Bengal. By TWO SISTERS. Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 
8vo. with numerous Engravings, 21s. 


+tled 











5 


Itt. 
JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
The ADMINISTRATION of the EAST 


INDIA COMPANY :a HISTORY of SEDIAN PROGRESS. 
By JOHN W ILLIAM KAYE. 8yVo. 2 


MRS. COLIN MACKENZIE. 
DELHI, the CITY of the GREAT 


MOGUL. By Mrs. COLIN MACKENZIE. Eighth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8yo. 28, boards ; 38, cloth. 


HENRY St. JOHN TUCKER. 
The LIFE and MEMORIALS of HENRY 


8T. GEORGE TUCKER, late Accountant-General of Ben; 
and Chairman of the Hon. East India Company. By JO. fy 
WILLIAM KAYE, 2 vols. 8yo. 328. 


JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
The HISTORY of the WAR in AFF- 


oa eeees. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 

Bice sing Wo rks possess especial importance at this mo- 

when the rebellion in India occupies the minds of the 

pubic, and will be consulted with advantage by all who desire to 

be tno roughly ‘en with the present actual condition of our 
ndi: on om 


London: RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-st. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. KENELM DIGBY. 
Just published, in 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
E CHILDREN’S BOWER ; or, What You 
like. By KENELM HENRY DIGBY. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in medium 8vo. price 21s. sewed, 


ZULU-KAFIR DICTIONARY E tymolo- 

lained; with copious Illustrations and Exam- 

les : a ed by my troduction on the Zulu-Kafir ~—— 
By the Rey. J. L. DOHNE, Missionary to the American 


“London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


OTICE to the MUSICAL 


consequence of 
MODERN iy TIONS for the PIANO 
Edition, price & Co. have 


essrs. Robert Cox a 
beg that their friends will kindly aitins them by forwarding thelr 
his work ten or twelve days in advance; by this means 
eet will be obviated, and all orders executed in their 


orders for t! 


gi é, New Burlington-street. 


the unparalleled sale of HAMILTON’S 


PUBLIC.—In 
OFORTE ( Sls 
respectfully 


Ai 


LUCKNOW. 


THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. price 2s. * 


PERSONAL JOURNAL of the SIEGE of 


By Capt. R. P. ANDERSON, = N.L., who 
commanded an outpost during the oe si dited, ‘with 
Introduction a and Notes, by Lieut. T. C a N, lth Ni 2 


‘W. Thacker, 87, Newgate- ane. ‘Lan 








Just published, in post 8vo. price 98. cloth, 
RRECOLLECTIONS of the LAST DAYS of 


NY. 
Edani Sak Dover-street. 


SHELLEY and oar 
y E. J. TRELAW 


‘y in 





On Thursday next will be published, in One Volume, roy: ‘al 8yvo. 
illustrated with 24 lithographic Engravings, 


‘Fue RESOURCES of ESTATES: A Trea- 


he Agricultural Improvement and General Manage- 
tise on the ae ur P sent ona 


f ded Property. By RT MORTON 
Gat aud Agricultural Engineer ; Author of Thirteen Highland 


and Agricultural Society Prize Essays. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





In One large Volume, medium 8vo. price 18¢. cloth, 
| ae og a WORKS of the BRITISH POETS. 


hical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. AIKIN. 
New Edition, leet Supplement, of more recent Selections, by 
LUCY AIKIN. 


The peculiar feature of the aw moony work is that all the 
Poems inserted are entire,—a ture not possessed by an 
similar work, and adding conical to its interest and utility. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. price 9, cloth, 


ECTURES and ESSAYS on various subjects, 
torical, To ogrephicel, and Artistic By WILLIAM 
BIDNEY OLSSON, MA, FSA: F-G.8., Barrister-at-Law. 
These Essays are selected from Reviews and Periodicals to 
which they were contributed by the Author, and comprise arti- 
cles on London, on the Inns of Court, on Church Bells, 
markable Trees, the Coronation-stone and other historical 
monuments, and papers on Ecclesiastical and Legal Topics and 
Medieval History and Literature. 
London: Longman & Co. Newcastle-on-Tyne: R. Robinson. 





NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 
TALES BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AMY HERBERT.’ 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

ERTRUDE, complete in One Volume. Being 
the second work of a new and cheaper uniform Edition of 
e Stories of the Author of ‘Amy Herperr,’ to be published 
Months and to comprise the following Works :— 
The EARL’S DAUGHTER (on | HA M Apes SRT PERCIVAL 


March 31) HARINE ASHTON. 
The BAP SBEENOR of LIFE. 


i ORS. 
CLEV AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. 
LANETON | PARSONAGE. ( 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





Ready). 





Just published, 
TREATISE on PERSPECTIVE, with 
Diagrams. By H. H. FIELD, 
Teacher of Drawing at the Mechanics Institution, Manchester. 
Price Five Shilling 
Winsor & Newton, Kathbone-place. 


Tas llth Edition of ROUILLON’S GRAM- 
MATICAL INSTITUTES of FRENCH, 

The tok Edition of ROULLLON’S TOUNISTS FRENCH 
COMPANION. 4s. 6d, 

The 7th See of ROUILLON’S EXERCISES on FRENCH 
CONVER: ON. 38. 

Lon ~ = William Allan. Colchester: E. Benham. 








Recently published, 7 
[HE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations and Superstructure. By W. RATHBONE 
GREG. 8vo. cloth, Jos. 
London : John C 
This day, Fourth Edition, 58. 
YNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
By RK. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & C 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


This day, foolscap 8vo. 
NDROMEDA, and OTHER POEMS. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
y the same Author, 
HYPATIA. Third Edition, 6. 
THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. 2nd Edition, 2s, 
YEAST: a Problem. Third Edition, 5s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS, 
Fourth Edition, 28. 6d. 
SERMONS for the TIMES. 5s. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


8, King William-street, Strand. 














his day, fcap. 8vo. 
ULITA, the SERF. A Tragedy. By the 
Author of ¢ Friends in Council 
London: John W. Parker & ie. West Strand. 
This day, price One Shilling, 
R I M u L as 


‘ook of Lyri 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 198, Piccadilly. 


EW MINISTRY.—HARDWICKE’s SHIL- 
oe HOUSE of — , containing all the changes, 


The’ SHILLING PEERAGE and SHILLING 
BARONETAGE. 
Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers.} 


Will shortly be published, price 1 
N ADDRESS on the ADVANTAGES of 
FREE PUBLIC NEWS-ROOMS and LENDING LIBRA- 
RIES. wish "FEUD on — _— Libraries’ Act, 18 & 19 Vict. 
g. 


ce. 70, By M DE, E: 
Skeet, t King William-street, 











A MANCHESTER BOOK, ; 


for P: 





Dedicated to Lord Brougham, and the A 
Social Science. 


Just published, illustrated with Westenta,. - neat, 28. 6d. 
extra, and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. (post 


HE SONG of the CAT”: a p10 of the 


a Court. 


LA eet Lope OF CHANCERY. 


By 
* Lie there, i Chance 


Manchester : 
& Co. ; and Simpkin, Marshall 


ye on putting off the Offic 
John Heyweed, He Dean-gate. 


that, in our opinion, i: 
the m 


the livel, 


It is more seriously writ 
volumes of M. Huc; and it is not emba 


THE BEST WORK ON CHINA, 
New Edition, revised and eens, Woodcuts, 2 vols. post 
v0. 


Cun Ase ae enstetien of that Empire 

and its Inhabitants, with the History of Foreign Intercourse 

down to 1857. By Sir JOHN F. DAVIS, Bart., late H.M. Minister 
ina. 

be The merits of Sir John Davis’s book are too well ll knowa to 

ti call for any very specie criticism on our part. _— need 


on) 
e most readab] ed 





tl pPparen 
credible aecont of the strange nation to ‘which t rf 


,» and has a more authentic ox, on 





pointe inary 


or the strangely Ado 


pry ema er wg ‘the very remarkable performanee of 
Mr. Meadows.” 
Son ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Second Edition, en] 


dand id ly improved, cloth, 5¢, 





cial Robes. 
London: Kent 





Now ready, price 8&3. 6d. 


of ENTOMOLOGY. 
By W. 8. DALLAS, F.L.S. 
“A good elementary’ work, giving a general view of Entomology, 


| eteeabanin 


has long been felt a great desideratum.” 


Entomologist’s Annual, 1858, 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


ary Germa: 





ISCHEL’S GERMAN READING BOOK, 
on an entirely new principle. A Story by FRANZ H 
Peer literally translated with, co ious ee Orr. 
an Grammar, by Dr. 
ter to the Stockwell 


“eth pupil learns the grammar imperceptibly. ”— Times, 
“ A great improvement in the art of teaching.”— Western Tima, 


London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand ; and Rolandi, Berners-street, 


HEL, German M 
Grammar School, my union with King) 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN, 
ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION TO 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 
307, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution.) 





SunscriptioxN—ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Country Susscrirtiox—TWO GUINEAS ard upwards. 





The following List of Books, lately added, will show that every Work of merit is immediately taken, 
and in numbers only limited by the demand :— 


Yutx’s Mission To THE Court oF Ava. 
= INDIAN DESPATCHES, 
Ol. i. 

MIx1’s Inpia IN 1858. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF Byron AND SHELLEY. 

SLEEMAN'S JOURNEY THROUGH OUDE. 

Tae Derence or Lucknow, by Rees. 

Tue Derence oF Lucknow, by a Staff 
Officer. 

Ovuita, by Arthur Helps, 

DawparRn’s NAPLES AND King FeEr- 
DINAND, 

Cuamsre’s WEST-END Lire. 

Tue Moors AND THE F Ens, by Trafford. 

Mita, by G. von Tempsky. 

Guzie’s Essays. 

Lorp GREY ON PARLIAMENTARY Go- 
VERNMENT AND REFORM, 

THreg Days 1X Mempais. 

MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF PrussIA. 

LIFE AND Timgs OF EpmUND Burgs, by 
Macknight. 


Maniz Stuart BT CATHERINE DE Mg- 
picis, par Cheruel. 

La Batg pe Caprx, par Latour, 

BE£RANGER ET SES CHANSONS, par Ber- 
nard, 

BéRancerR, Ma BIoGRAPHIE: 
NIEREBS CHANSONS. 

Historre pes R&voLvutTions p'ITALIE, 
par Ferrari. 

LA D£rgction DE MARMONT EN 1814. 

Lz Poussin; sa Vig eT ses (EvvREs, 
par Bouchette. 

Nos ARTISTES AU SALON DE 1867, par 
About. 

Les ABSENTS ONT Tort, par Perrin. 

PgTeRSBOURG ET Moscow, par Léon 
Goddart. 

LETTRES FAMILIERES D'ITALIB, par Ba- 


DER- 


bon. 

L’Eeyrre CoNTEMPORAINE, 1849-57, par 
Merrenau. 

Lz NIGER BT LES EXPLORATIONS DE 
L’ AFRIQUE CENTRALE. 

M. pz CHATEAUBRIAND, par Villemain. 

- SECRETS DE L’OREILLER, par Eugéne 

ue. 

Lz Naup pz Rusa, par Mde. Ancelot. 

Lgs TRAPPEURS DE L’ ARKANSAS. 

LA FILLE Du MILLIONNAIRE, 

L’Homme aux Contss, par Alexandre 
Dumas. 


YEAR AFTER YEAR, by Mrs. Clive. 

MARTINEAN’s British Inpia. 

MARTINEAU’s SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GO- 
VERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Tenerirrr, by Piazzi Smyth. 

Morre’s Lirzg or Manomert. 

THE DESCENDANTS OF THE Stuarts, by 
Townend. 

Erasmus Wu1son’s THREE WEEKS’ 
ScaAMPER THROUGH THE Spas oF GER- 
MANY. 

Lorp DuFrerin’s YACHT VoyAGE. 

Court Foo.s, by Doran. 

TIMELY R&TREAT. 

Guizor’s MEmorrs. 

Cow Cow, by Lady Falkland. 

Bownrine’s SIAM. 

Davis’s CHINA. 

Tue MorRAts or May Farr. 

Memorrs OF Rev. G. WAGNER. 

Hanpy Book, by Lord St. Leonards. 


FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Maitre PIERRE, Fad About. 

Lgs SALONS DE Paris, par Mde. An- 
celot. 

BLAnc, TRESOR DE L’ART 4 MANCHESTER. 

NOUVELLES MonTaGNARDs, par Dubois. 

SENTIMENTS DE JUSTICE BT D’HUMANITE 
DANS LA QUESTION INDIENNE. 

CogugErEL, JEAN CALAIS ET SA FAMILLE. 

Damrnon, ME£MOIRES POUR SERVIR A 
L’HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE AU 
XVIII St1kciz, 2 tomes. 

VOYAGES ARTISTIQUES EN FRANCE, par 
Pesquidoux. 

LETTRES DE LA M@re Acngs ARNAULD, 
ABBESSE DE Port-Royal, par M. P, 
Faugére, 2 tomes. 


GESCH. DES ENGLISCHEN RBICHES IN 
AsigN, von Karl F. Neumann. 

ZuR RUBE SETZEN, von Hicklander. 

BERLIN UND Sanssouci, von F. Mihl- 
bach. 

HEINRICH DER ACHTB UND SEIN Hor, 
von Mihlbach. 

ULRicH von Hourtey, von D. Strauss. 

Diz REISE NACH INDIEN DES PRINZEN 
WALDEMAR. 

Kout Reisen 1m NORDWESTEN DER VB- 
RINIGTEN STAATEN, 

WESTSLAVISCHER MAERCHENSCHATZ, 
von Winzig. 











Cyrus Reppine’s Lirerary LiF. 

ApBLE, by Julia Kavanagh. 

ATKINSON’s ORIENTAL AND WESTERN 
SiBERIA. 

Tom Brown's ScHooL-DAYs, 

STEPHENson’s Liz. 

Lire oF CHARLOTTE Brontt. 

A Woman's THovucHTs aBouT Womgs, 

Buck.ie’s History oF CiviLizATION. 

LupLow’s BritisH Inpra. 

Bartu's CENTRAL AFRICA. 

LIVINGSTONR’s TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 

QUATREFAGES RAMBLES OF A NATU- 
RALIST. 

Two Years Aco, by Kingsley. 

Waits Lizs, by Reade. 

Scenes or CLERICAL LirE. 

OrpHans, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

DEBIT AND yond by Freytag. 

Hassay, by Murra; 

Quits! by the Author of ‘ The Initials. 


Diz GLUKsTERN, von Burow. 

GUNTHER VON SCHWARTZBERG, von 
Shucking. 

Das Atte Havs, von Gerstaecker. 

SoLL UND Hagen, von Freytag. 

Ein RussicHgr STAaTSMAAN, J. J. 
Sievers. 

E1.n Hersst 1n WALES, von Rodenberg. 

Vier JAHRE MeMoRIEN; PoRTRAITS UND 
ERLEBNESSE, yon E. Schmidt Weis- 
senfels. 

Avs NuUrnpgre’s VoRzEIT, EIN VOLKS- 
LEID, von Lorenz. 

LILLHAUSEN, ERZAHLUNGEN AUS DSM 
NATUR UND VOLKSLEBEN, yon Gol- 
dammer. 

HeERDER’s BRIEFWECHSEL MIT SBEINEB 
BRavr. 

Brigrs GoORTHR’S UND DER BEDEUTEND- 
STEN DICHTER SEINER ZEIT AU HERDER. 

BRIEFE AU ee von Lavater Jacobi 
Forster, u. 

Gaur MixAnaiv, von Theodor Mundt, 

le 

Dzr Voict von Sit, von Theodor 
Mugge, 2 bde. 

Dezr Bucugennor, von Ludwig Rosen, 
1806, Geschichtler Roman. 

Ate Stapt, ExzAHLUNGEN, von George 
Hesekiel, Erster bde — Die Hadt- 
junker ; Die Zunstgenossen. 


All the Reviews and Magazines, Oxford, Cambridge, and pete Essays, Revue des Deux Mondes, 


Revue Contemporaine, & 


*,* Detailed Catalogues, with Terms for Families and oa Societies, sent on application. 


3807, REGENT-STREET, W. 
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SALE OF VALUABLE LITERARY PROPERTY. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES 


G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 











The COPYRIGHTS and STEREOTYPE PLATES. 








yf ees. SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, 
Fleet-street, on MONDAY, March the 15th, the following COPYRIGHTS (with the STEREOTYPE PLATES) of 
G. P. R. JAMES, Ese. 

There is no living Novelist whose works are so freely admitted into family circles as those written by Mr. James. Why? It is simply 
because he has never written one sentence that might cause a blush. Whether he depicts some dark scene of history in his glorious HIS- 
TORICAL ROMANCES, or introduces us to those lovely scenes of English Scenery and English Life, still we find the same refined mind, 
~instructing, amusing, and interesting us to the very last page. No author ever was so successful in sustaining his plot to the end. 

The Proprietor of these Valuable Copyrights confines himself to the publication of Cheap Reprints of Popular Works. He has proofs 
daily that better editions of the productions of Mr. James are demanded by the Public. 

This is the age of Illustration; and something more permanent is required for libraries than the flimsy attire of the cheap volume, which 
finds no resting place on the book-shelf. To those, therefore, who have Woodcuts, Vignettes, Steel Engravings, &c. the present Property never 
having been worked with these embellishments, offers peculiar and certain sources of profit. Whilst without interfering with the regular Sale 
arrangements might be made to have them printed in some of the Weekly Periodicals. 

The Stereotype Plates are full page Foolscap Octavo (with one or two exceptions) in Bourgeois. They can be used for good editions to 
great advantage in Post Octavo. 


COPYRIGHTS AND STEREOTYPE PLATES 


OF 


Cc. P. R. JAMES’S: WORKS. 


CONSISTING OF 











AGINCOURT. FOREST DAYS. MORLEY ERNSTEIN, 
ARABELLA STUART. FORGERY. MY AUNT PONTYPOOL. 
ARRAH NEIL. GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL, ONE IN A THOUSAND. 
ATTILA. GIPSY. PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
BEAUCHAMP, GOWRIE. RICHELIEU. 

BRIGAND. HEIDELBERG. ROBBER. 

CASTELNEAU. HENRY MASTERTON. ROSE D’ALBRET. 

CASTLE OF EHRENSTEIN. HENRY OF GUISE. RUSSELL. 

CHARLES TYRRELL. HUGUENOT. SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON. 
CONVICT. JACQUERIE. SMUGGLER. 

DARNLEY. JOHN MARSTON HALL. STEP-MOTHER. 

DELAWARE. KING’S HIGHWAY. WHIM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
DE L’ORME. MAN-AT-ARMS. WOODMAN. 

FALSE HEIR. MARY OF BURGUNDY. 





The Copyrights of the following, by the same Author, not printed in a cheap form :— 
THE DESULTORY MAN. THE COMMISSIONER; on, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 





EVA ST. CLAIR, MARGARET GRAHAM, Not Stereotyped. 





Catalogues (when ready) forwarded on receipt of two postage stamps, 
By SOUTHGATE & BARRETT, AvcrtionreErs, 22, FLeer-strEET, Lonpon. 
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NEW WORKS 


ANNOUNCED BY 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 


PuBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HeR MageEsty. 


—~>——_ 


M. GUIZOT. 
MEMOIRS of MY OWN TIME. By 


M. . oe Author of ‘ History of Oliver Cromwell,’ &. 
Vol. I. 8vo. [Imm mediately. 


Major-Gen. Sir W. H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B. 
A JOURNEY THROUGH the KING- 


pox of OUDE in 1850—51, undertaken by direction of the 
ht Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, folie ag lige ger ether 
Bip ha Correspondence relating ¢ ‘o the Annexation of 
Oude. By Major-General SIR WILLI ‘AM H, SLEEMAN, 
a Resident at the Court a Lalas. 2 vols, post 8vo. 


HI. 


A TIMELY RETREAT; or, a Year in 


GAL. By TWO SISTERS. Second Edition. 2 vols, 
po 8yo. with ustrations, 21s, 


EARL GREY. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


CONSIDERED with REFERENCE toa REFORM of PAR- 
LIAMENT. An Essay. By EARL GREY. 8yo. 72, 6d, 


DR. DORAN. 
HISTORY of COURT FOOLS. By 


Dr. DORAN, Author of ‘ Lives of the Ques of England of 
the House of’ Hanover,’ &. Post 8yo, 108. 6d. 


FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND. 
CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 


TORY. By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, Esq. M.A. Student of 
Christ Church, Assistant-Surgeon Qnd’ Life Guards, Second 
Edition, fap. Svo. with Llustrations, é¢. 


HORACE WALPOLE. 
The EIGHTH VOLUME of HORACE 


WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE, Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.8.A. 8vo. with Portraits, 10s, 6d. 


REV. J. B. MARSDEN. 
DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 


CHURCHES and SECTS. By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, 
A.M.,, Author of * The Early ana Later Puritans’ New Edi- 
tion, 8vo. 128, 


PROFESSOR CREASY. 
HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS; 


from the Foundation of Sais ane to “gr Present Time. 
Chiefly based upon Von Ha: . 8. CREASY, Esq., 
Author of ‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles” New and Cheaper 
Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 1 





THE NEW NOVELS, 
BY EMINENT WRITERS. 


I, 


THE OLD PALACE. By Jutsa Trx17, 


Author of ‘May Hamilton.’ 2 vols, post 8yo. 


II. 
MARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. 
NEWBY, Author of ‘ Mabel,’ and ‘ Sunshine and Shadow.’ 


3 vols. 
ITI. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Barchester Towers.’ 3 vols. 


IV. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Sutriey 


BROCks, Asther . Sen a With Tlustrations 
ennie’ 0. (to be completed in Twelve ¥ 
arts), price One Shilling. ’ a 


Vv. 


QUITS! Bythe Author of ‘The Initials.’ 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 
ondon: RICHARD BentTLEY, New Burlington- 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 





RECOLLECTIONS of WEST-END 


LIFE. By MAJOR CHAMBRE, late of the 17th 
Lancers. 2 vols. with Portrait of George IV. 2is. 


BERANGER’S MEMOIRS. Written 


by HIMSELF. English Copyright Translation. SEconD 

EpitTion, with numerous additional ANgcDoTEs and 

Norss hitherto unpublished. 1 vol. —_ Portrait, 14s. 
“This is the copyright t i f B It 
appears in a handsome volume, and is worthy of fall praise ‘ag an 
honest oy of work. The charm of the narrative is altogether 
fresh. The book should be read by all.”—Zzaminer. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBE- 


RIA: a Narrative of SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVELS 
in SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, the KHIRGIS STEPPES, 
CHINESE TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA. By 
T. WITLAM ATKINSON, Royal 8vo. with 50 Illustra- 
tions, incl ll 1 d Plates, 
from Drawings by the a Lp a Map. = 2s. 
“*A most important, 
letter-press is profusely iNustrated by “original araninenel arent 
skill and effect.”— Saturday 
“A book of rare interest: *— Guardian. 


LODGE’s PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1858, under the Especial Patronage of 
Her Masgsty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort; Cor- 
rected throughout by the Nobility. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound 
with gilt edges. 
“As perfect a Peerage of the British empire as we are ever 
likely to see published. The work ce a cad Her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort, and hy of a place in every gen- 
tleman’s library, as well as in every  publie institution. ”— Herald. 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK.— 


RIDES and REVERIES of AESOP SMITH. By 
MARTIN F. TUPPER. 10s. 6d. 
** Mr. Tupper’s new work will do good service to his literary re- 
am. It combines with. lucidity and nenpenens, yas judgment, 
eshness of fancy and elegance of sentiment.”— Post. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By Ge Author of ‘Jonny Hatirax, Gen- 
TLEMAN. 1 vol. 1 5 

““A book of sound gounsel—well written, true hearted, and 
altogether practical.”—Zxaminer 











Also, just ready, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 


the LAST FOUR POPES. By His Eminence CAR- 
DINAL WISEMAN. 68vo. with Portraits. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE ONLY CHILD. By Lady Scott. 


2 vols. 21s. 


A WILL AND A WAY. By the 
HON. HENRY COKE. 2 vols. 21s. 

“* A Will and a Way’ isthe most amusing book we have for a 
long time perused, The incidents are of the most romantic cha- 
racter, but they are related in so truthful a manner that they 
partake of the semblance of reality, which gives increased plea- 
sure and interest in the work.”—Chronicle. 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, 


Author of ‘ The Gambler’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vals. 
“** Cousin Harry’ is a tale of no common interest. There isan 
originality and power about the whole novel that rank it with 


irs. Grey's best stories.” "—John Bull. 
his is a very clever novel, The plot is beth singular and 
original. Very few modern nov: ossess sO many claims to 
opular favour as abound in ‘ Cousin Harry,’ the success of which 
is indisputable.”— Messenger. 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 


of jee S &e. 3 vols. 

*** Adéle’ is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh : it 
is a charming novel, full of deli gps character pantie, The 
workmanship is good’ thre ut, the interes’ in 


the first chapter burns brightly to the: close.” —Athenzum. 


THE MORALS of MAY FAIR. 3 v. 


“A very capital novel. There is a thorough knowledge of 
society, with considerable cleverness in Seine it.”— tor. 
There are freshness and talent in the 
book. The plotis powerfully imagined.”— Literary Gazette. 
. Morals of May Fair’ is a work of unquestionable ability 
—_ in Co still greater in a, proms. If it isa first 
appearance, mre upon a success which 
adds another 0 to the ne list of authors marked for present popularity, 
if not for a future o re = in this. novela delightful 
freshness of conception as well asof execution. There is novelty 
in the story, and Originality in ‘the telling of it. We recommend 
our readers to procure it, sure that it will please them.”— Critic. 


ORPHANS. By the Author of ‘Mar- 


GARET MAITLAND,’ *Lrttrestear,’ &c. vol. 10s. 6d. 
* An exquisitely beautiful story—that no woman will read with- 
out feeling her heart warm to the author.”— ional Magazine, 


A LOVER'S QUARREL. By the 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & C0,s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—————— 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE 
OF WAR.’ 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth gilt, 


MEMOIRS OF MONTROSE. 


JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War.’ With 
numerous Illustrations. 
“James, first Marquis of Montrose, is the only man in the 
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REVIEWS 

A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow, 
from its Commencement to its Relief by Sir 
Colin Campbell. By L. G. Ruutz Rees, One 
of the Surviving Defenders. (Longman & 
Co.) 

The Defence of Lucknow. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

No siege in modern times has reached, and 


By a Staff-Officer. 


certainly none has surpassed, in extent of | 


interest the siege of Lucknow. Sieges there 
have been more protracted,—sieges as memor- 
able from examples of individual fortitude, or 
endurance, or devotion,—a brave and undisci- 

ined crowd has kept at bay a besieging army, 
as at Silistria,—consummate strategy has glori- 
fied surrender and extorted an enemy’s “es me 
as at Sebastopol; but it may be doubted 
whether public hope and fear, national pro- 

rity and disaster, have ever alternated on 
such seemingly slight turns of the scale as they 
did for months at Lucknow. All England, in 
a manner, was present at that siege,—all Eng- 
land, severed by so many feuds, political or 
religious, cherished a common trust and offered 
up @ common prayer for that city,—all England 
in heart battled, despaired, was relieved, and 

t on mourning on account of Lucknow. 
Riesiention and fear, taking substance from 
Cawnpore and Delhi, gave a dismal colourin 
to the issue; conflicting reports of victory an 
retreat, of successful sortie and utter massacre, 
of disease, famine, reinforcement, and relief, 
flashed overland and under the sea in quick, 
confused telegrams. Each one took the outlines, 
made a drama for himself, which he distributed 
into ideal parts and filled in with capricious 
names and actors. 

We are now beginning to learn the true 
story of the siege—to comprehend our Indian 
relations—to appreciate rightly the resources 
and expenditure of the besieged—to sum up 
our national gains and strike the balance of our 
public losses. Thereport of General Inglis, clear, 
manly and simple, just what soldierly despatch 
should be, admitted us first behind “the 
crumpled walls,” and enabled us to pick our 
way over the ruined heaps which bastioned 
what remained of the little garrison,—there 
wanted not significative items in the long rows 
of shattered guns, in the chasms of exploded 
mines, in the white and anxious faces, in the 
broken ranks, in the long lists of officers and 
men who had fallen. How the besieged were 
harassed by alternations of rain and scorching 
heat, by want of shelter and clothing, by want 
of hospitals for their wounded or for those 
stricken by cholera and fever, by all the anxie- 
ties and apprehensions attendant upon the pre- 
sence of a number of famished or dying women 
and children. How they were exhausted by 
incessant day and night watchings against the 
false or real attacks which the enemy made 
during the eighty-seven days the siege lasted, 
cutting them off from all external communi- 
cation. How for more than a week they 
watched the sky for a rocket that never 
ascended,—how all without distinction went 
down into the mine, took their turn as sen- 
tries or gravediggers, and were slaughtered out 
of their very respect for an enemy’s religion. 
Briefly and concisely the details have been pre- 
sented, and what there is wanting in minute- 
ness and colour may be easily filled in from the 
two narratives beforeus. From different points 
of view they are sketched: the civilian who 
Writes the one being more didactic, particular, 
and anecdotic,—while the staff-officer publishes 





bold, rapid notes, dotted down apparently | holy places and private property, too, as much 
during the cannonading. |as possible,” was Sir Henry Lawrence’s com- 

The mutiny at Lucknow was the third act of mand. The Commissioner was indefatigable and 
the Sepoy tragedy. Mutinies at Delhi and | ubiquitous. He went about incognito to see 
Meerut had preceded by two weeks that out- how his orders were executed, had his bed 
break. Oude, which had been the military | carried out among the artillerymen, and every- 
nursery and hive, poured forth from every town | where won golden opinions for his vigilance. 
swarms of insurrectionary Sepoys. The villages One man vociferated so loudly in his favour 
had followed the example of the towns, and | that he broke a blood-vessel : certainly, a high 
swelled the insurrection from hatred or fear. _ tribute of admiration. 

The Feringhi were not popular in Oude. We | | Revolt was now ripening in and out of the 
had done nothing to merit, possibly a good deal | city. Each day, there came reports and strag- 
to deter, popularity. Thousands of officials gling messengers from Cawnpore — scrawled 
were out of place,—bakers, shopkeepers, and | papers crammed into quills—wounded men with 
merchants were affected by their adversity. | broken arms, who had been skulking about in 
Below there was a crowd of vagabonds, bravos, | the jungles for days. For the sake of keeping 
and beggars—the dangerous classes of an Indian up public credit, a salute of twenty-one guns 
commonwealth. According to Mr. Rees’s report was ordered to be fired for an unreported 
we had been less careful about Indian happiness | success at Delhi, which raised the Company's 
than about Indian revenue. The taxes were very | paper from 40 to 50 per cent.,—and, with Free- 
heavy. “There was a duty on stamps, on peti- | mason festivals and dinner-parties, the residents 
tions, on food, on houses, on eatables, on ferries, endeavoured to be as cheerful as men under 
There was an opium contractor, a contractor for | such circumstances could. No songs were sung, 
supplying corn and provisions, a salt and spirit it is noted ; and, as the champagne went roun 
contractor,—and, in fact, contracts were given men asked, “how many of us will be alive 
for everything that in Paris would come under | three months hence ?” ; 
the name of octroi.” Rogues flourished, honest | The general state of the city will appear 
folk drooped. There was nosympathy towards from a graphic letter of Lady Inglis’s :— 


the Feringhi in Lucknow, much silent antipathy. 

The atrocities at Cawnpore and Delhi 
been heard of, but there was no great appre- 
hension. 
sioner, had been quietly energetic, getting in 
stores and, by force and persuasion, control- 
ling and chilling incipient mutiny. On the 
night of the 30th of May, the city was awoke 
by the rattle of muskets. To the north, towards 
the cantonments, the sky was a-glare with the 
burning bungalows. Fast and frequent fol- 
lowed the flashes and boom of cannon all 
night, and then died away towards morning. 
Sir Henry Lawrence was in camp, and pre- 
ared, and, for awhile, the mutiny was checked. 


Sir Henry Lawrence, the Commis- | 
ran between us; and to have got even a large force 


{over without boats, which had also been taken 


| Every day news arrived from the district of 
had | mutinies and murders, and at the same time letters 


from Sir Hugh Wheeler, earnestly craving = 
which, alas! it was not in our power to give. 
enemy had broken the bridge over the river which 


away, would have been a most perilous undertaki 
| indeed. The engineers pronounced it impracticable; 
| but even had it been feasible, a European could 
| hardly be spared from our garrison, when we were 
| daily expecting to hear of a large army marching 

against us, and our force was a very small one. 
| Still, it was very sad to reflect upon the situation 
| of our poor countrymen, exposed, as we knew they 
| were, to the greatest hardships and miseries, and 
|surrounded by a band of the most cruel, blood- 


hen martial law was proclaimed, the carrying | {,. : 
of fire-arms forbidden, the treasure and ammu- | thirsty wretches that this world has ever produced. 


ae : . ire: | We continued in this state of suspense and anxiety, 
nition were buried, and vigorous preparations | sometimes receiving reports that Delhi had fallen 


made for defence: the houses were unroofed or | and troops arrived at Cawnpore, but never obtaining 
blown up, a stockade was made of fir-wood in | any reliable information. We ladies were prisoners, 
front of the Residency, the church turned into | never being able to go beyond the Residency gates; 
a granary, the racket-court thatched and stored | but we used to spend our evenings at the top of the 
with bhoosa for the cattle, and elephants yoked | house, and the children were allowed to play in the 
to drag guns into position at the batteries, gardens. Cholera was beginning to show itself in 
which had been hastily constructed at all avail- | the place, and also small-pox. _Numbers of guns 
able points,—and to and from the batteries and | Were found buried in different parts of the city and 
stockades were to be seen and heard thousands | —— into the pene a Officers and men were 
of soldiers, sepoys, men, women and children, a at work night and day, and exposed continu- 


failieth tiie ts t . ? | ally to the broiling sun ;—there was so much to be 
aide ant hither A pm - orses, tramping | done to put our position in a defensible condition, 


: The city formed |80 few hands to work, and we never knew the day 
a long, straggling street of houses and squares | whenwemightbeattacked. Many people were deter- 
huddled together to the south-east of the great | mined that not a shot would be fired, and made no 
compound-house called the Residency. Imme- | preparations for a siege. John always said we 





diately in front of this was an embankment o 
fascines, six feet high, with embrasures for four 

ns,—and beyond rose the battery of “the 

edan,” commanding the iron bridge and the 
open country across the river. From the flat 
roof and the top of the tower in the Residency, 
a look-out was kept over the three bridges and 
the open country beyond the river, which 
flowed from north-east to north-west, and with 
a canal, entirely environed the city. To the 
north-west was seen the old castle of Muchee 
Bhawn, which had been stored and fortified as a 
place of retreat, and which communicated by a 
telegraph with the Residency. Central was the 
Post-office, communicating also, commanding 
the Cawnpore road and the southern quarter of 
the city. North and south and east stood several 


mosques, a gaol, and several large houses and 
wm which the enemy had occupied and loo 
oled when they shut in the city. “Spare the 


f | should be attacked, and should have a hard struggle, 


our position being a bad one. On the 24th I was 
taken ill with fever, and was laid up until she 28th, 
when some suspicious marks showed themselves 
upon me, and the doctors pronounced my disease 
small-pox. This was not very pleasant news; but 
I was said to have it very mildly, though my face 
was covered. I immediately begged to be removed, 
to prevent the infection spreading, and John had 
a hut comfortably arran for me, into which I 
was to have moved on the 28th, but news arrived 
that the enemy were close upon us; and as, in the 
event of our being attacked, the house we were in 
was not safe, it was thought better for me to wait, 
so as not to be obliged to move twice, as the hut 
would, of course, have to be abandoned.” 

The insurgents advancing from Cawm 
were now reported to be within twelve miles. 
of Lucknow ;—the native regiments were re- 
duced to a hundred by mutiny,—and the 
fidelity of the men who remained in camp was 
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doubtful. “The officers of each regiment had 


to sleep together armed to the teeth, and two 
had to remain awake, two hours each, to watch 
their own men.” “I used to sleep,” says Lieut. 
Farquharson, “in my clothes, of course, revolver 
under my pillow, a drawn sword on my .bed, 
and a loaded double-barrelled gun near me.” 


On the 11th of June, the military police ; 


mutinied. “No European cavalry had been 
organized at the time. Everyone ran hither 
and thither, and whoever could seize a horse 


did so, helter skelter, galloping on, keeping | 


together as well as we could, and following 
close upon the field-pieces, on which and the 
tumbrils several volunteers had found seats.” 

On the 29th of June, a force of 300 Euro- 
peans and 300 native troops, with 1 howitzer 
and 10 small guns, were sent out against the 
advancing enemy. They were drawn up six 
miles from Lucknow, at Chinhutt, 15,000 
strong, with 36 guns. A letter describes the 
action :— 

‘The morning was very close and suffocating 
when we set out. The big gun was rather an in- 
convenience, for the elephants literally crawled 
along the road. We got up to the village of Ish- 
maelgunge, on the Chinhutt road, about nine A.M. 
Here we drew up in battle array : the 32nd lay in 
the hollow of the road, to the left, under the vil- 
lage, with some of the 13th Native Infantry as 
skirmishers: in the centre of the road was the 
8-inch, to the right the light field-guns, Sikhs and 
ourselves to the extreme right of all. We opened 
fire; and the sound of the 9-pounder yet rang in 
our ears when the artillery of the rebels opened 
with beautiful precision : every shot flew slap into 
us. Our guns hammered away manfully for an 
hour ; and as for the Europeans working the howit- 
zer, their conduct was beyond praise. The fire was 
awful; the enemy’s cavalry now commenced pour- 
ing at us in one unceasing tide towards our right 
in the Lucknow direction, evidently outflanking 
us. After an hour’s cannonade, the opposite artil- 
lery ceased its fire : in a few minutes rolling volleys 
of musketry from the village of Ishmaelgunge 
showed that Jack Sepoy was there. The Volun- 
teer Cavalry was ordered to move further to the 
right, and then, for the first time, I got a view of 
the plain between Ishmaelgunge and Chinhutt. It 
awas one moving mass of men: regiment after regi- 
ment of the insurgents poured steadily towards us, 
the flanks covered with a foam of skirmishers, the 
light puffs of smoke from their muskets floating 
from every ravine and bunch of grass in our front. 
As to the mass of the troops, they came on in 
quarter-distance columns, the standards waving in 
their places, and everything performed as steadily 
as possible. A field day on parade could not have 
been better; and what was to hinder the enemy 
from doing just as they pleased? Our artillery 
ceased its fire, but beyond might be heard the 
crashing roll of musketry in Ishmaelgunge, where 
the 32nd, outnumbered by myriads, still main- 
tained a struggle. Our side was perfectly passive ; 
Carnegie’s invincibles had deserted; and while I 
was looking about for them, a bustle in my rear 
attracted my attention: the rascally gunners were 
cutting their traces, and were galloping away ; the 
elephants for the howitzer gone, the Sikh Cavalry 
flying at full speed on the Lucknow road. A few 
European gunners, the Volunteer Cavalry, and the 
32nd remained; but now the enemy pressed on 
more closely,—he unlimbered his guns, and swept 
us with grape and canister; the deadly mitraille of 
musketry poured in one leaden shower from the 
swarming skirmishers. And now the valiant few 
of the 32nd are beaten near the village, and come 
upon the road; their gallant colonel (Case) falls 
dead as he approaches ; some of our guns are spiked 
and abandoned (the howitzer among them), four 
are limbered, and the gun-carriages, covered with 
wounded men, gallop towards Lucknow. The 
$2nd also retreat; mixed up with them are some 
of the braves of the 13th Native Infantry,—noble 
fellows, who were seen carrying wounded soldiers 
to the gun-carriages, abandoning their own wounded 
comrades on the ground, The Volunteer Cavalry 








form: upon the left of the road; the rest of the 


handful of England’s army is in retreat. A cloud 

of insurgent cavalry is gathering on the far rear to 
| the left of our retreating column. Do they mean 
| to charge down among those staggering, half-dead 
| heroes who can scarcely walk along? The red and 
blue flags thicken among them; when the tremen- 
dous voice of our leader (Captain Radcliffe of the 
7th Light Cavalry), is heard,—‘Three’s right!’ 
‘Trot!’ and we sweep out of the trees, and off the 
| road, and we are within a quarter of a mile of our 
opponents. Their ‘ole’ still forms heavy and dark, 
and now two light’ guns open on us; but the 
9-pounder scarce whistled over head when the sten- 
torian ‘Charge/’ was heard; the notes of our 
trumpet sounded sharp above the din of the fight, 
and we rode straight at them: the cowards never 
bided the shock ; they galloped like furies from the 
spot. Five hundred cavalry and two guns to be 
hunted by thirty-five sabres; it was a miserable 
fact! The guns got under the shelter of a regi- 
ment of the line, which we dared not charge, for 
the first volley they gave us emptied two saddles; 
so sabring up the scattered skirmishers, we wheeled 
and galloped to the rear of our slowly moving 
columns. The battle of Chinhutt was done; the 
line of our retreat was marked by the bodies of the 
32nd, their arms, their accoutrements; men were 
falling untouched by ball; the heat of a June sun 
was killing more than the enemy. Hard upon our 
heels they followed; and as we got into the Resi- 
dency so did the round shot of the pursuing foe 
whistle in the air. The siege then virtually com- 
menced ; how to end, the Lord alone can tell. In 
one fatal day the 32nd have left 3 officers and 116 
men to tell the tale of British heroism; but, alas ! 
also of British failure.” 


The state of Lucknow after the battle was 
tragic. Sorrow for dead husband or brother 
was “a luxury”: there was no time for it. The 
servants had decamped and taken what clothes 
and food they could lay their hands on. Deli- 
cate ladies were obliged to sweep their own 
rooms, to draw water from the well, cook their 
own food; and, huddled up into a close hot 
room, do what household duties they needed. 
Privacy there was none. The enemies were 
seen crossing the river in swarms—the prisoners 
were loose—ping! pang! went the bullets all 
day, riddling the walls and houses. To what 
uses the contents were applied will appear from 
the subjoined extract.— 

“The splendid library of Captain Hayes, con- 
sisting of priceless Oriental manuscripts, and the 
standard literary and scientific works of every 
nation of Europe, and dictionaries of every lan- 
guage spoken on earth, from the patois of Bretagne 
down to Cingalese, Malay, and ancient Egyptian, 
were for the nonce converted into barricades. Ma- 
hogany tables, valuable pieces of furniture, carriages 
and carts, were everywhere within our entrench- 
ments taken possession of for the same purpose. 
The records of the offices, in large boxes, chests of 
stationery, and whatever else could be laid hold of, 
were made use of to serve as a cover from the 
enemy’s fire, which now constantly increased.” 

Ladies, women, and children were crowded, 
to the number of eight hundred, in the tyek- 
hana, or cellar-apartments of the Residency. 
Lady Inglis will give us her view of siege-life: 

‘“‘The first few nights and days were very miser- 
able. I was ill in , poor Mrs. Case in great 
grief, and we could not help feeling our position a 
most perilous one. You must remember that we 
well knew if the enemy succeeded in overpowering 
us and storming the place, death in its most horri- 
ble form awaited every member of the garrison. I 
shall never forget the first morning after the siege 
commenced. The enemy having stopped firing at 
night recommenced at daylight, and made an 
effort to storm the gate. Every man was at his 
post. Wecould gain no information as to what 
was going on, and to our inexperienced ears the 
cannonading and musketry sounded terrific. We all 
thought the place would be taken, and tremblingly 
listened to every sound, when Mrs. Case proposed 





reading the Litany, and the soothing effect of 





prayer was marvellous. We felt different bei 

and, though still most anxious, could feel we wer 
in the hands of our Heavenly Father, and cast ou 
fears on Him. The enemy were completely re. 
pulsed that day and many others, when they made 
similar attacks; but we soon got accustomed to 
the firing, for it seldom ceased day or night, and 
settled ourselves down in our new abode—a small 
room, which, throughout the siege, has been ow 
dining and sleeping apartment, except for a short 
time, when we had the use of a large room in the 
same court.” 


There were still a few hundred men in Muchee 
Bhawn, but orders were wisely given by Sir H, 
Lawrence to blow it up after the battle. Here 
is the account of it.— 

‘‘The last cannon had reached with the last man 
when a tremendous report shook the earth. The 
portfires had burnt down, and the Fort Muchee 
Bhawn was nomore! Allour ammunition, which 
we had not had time to remove, and about 250 
barrels of gunpowder; and several millions of ball. 
cartridges, were destroyed, along with all the 
buildings and their contents. An immense black 
cloud enveloped even us in the Residency,—dark. 
ness covering a bright starry firmament. The 
shock resembled an earthquake. Our accession of 
strength was very necessary. We had saved all 
but one man, who, having been intoxicated and 
concealed in some corner, could not be found when 
the muster-roll was called. The French say, J] ya 
un Dieu pour les ivrognes, and the truth of the pro- 
verb was never better exemplified than in this 
man’s case. He had been thrown into the air, had 
returned unhurt to mother earth, continued his 
drunken sleep again, had awoke next morning, 
found the fort to his surprise a mass of deserted 
ruins, and quietly walked back to the Residency 
without being molested by a soul ; and even bring- 
ing with him a pair of bullocks attached to a cart 
of ammunition. It is very probable that the débris 
of these extensive buildings must have seriously 
injured the adjacent houses, and many of the rebel 
army, thus giving the fortunate man the means of 
escaping. Our men were not a little astonished 
when they heard him cry, ‘ Arrah, by Jasus, open 
your gates.’ And they let him in, convulsed with 
laughter.” 

240 barrels of gunpowder and 594,000 
rounds of ammunition complete the destruction 
of Muchee Bhawn. On the Ist of July a shell 
burst in Sir H. Lawrence’s room. He was 
desired to take up other quarters, as the Resi- 
dency had become a target for the enemy’s shot, 
This he declined to do, jestingly saying a second 
shot was not likely to be pitched into that 
small room. Next day, as he was lying on his 
bed, listening to a memorandum read by his 
aide-de-camp, a shell burst and struck him 
fatally ; and with hurried prayer, amid the 
boom of cannon, and along with several undis- 
tinguished dead, he was lowered into a soldier's 
grave. A storm of balls all day and night, the 
heat terrible, the horses mad for want of water, 
the stench of dead animals insupportable, for 
ten days, until the enemies’ ammunition begins 
to fail, and they fire “bullets of wood, pieces of 
iron, copper coins, and bullocks’ horns.” 

Here is a scene at one of the outposts.— 

“Meanwhile another part of the outpost was 
stoutly held by a little fellow of the name of Bailey, 
a voluntéer, the son of a native Christian captain 
formerly of the king’s service, and a couple of 
sepoys. The young man spoke Hindostanee 80 
well, that the mutineers, whom he, native like, 
abused from behind the palisade that sheltered 
him, fancied hira a Mohammedan or Hindoo sepoy, 
and offered to spare his life, if he would throw 
down his arms and assist them. A very interestin 
and animated conversation took place. ‘Come, 
cried one of the rebels, who had found shelter in 
one of a large number of huts, not five yards away 
from the palisade which Bailey defended, ‘come 
over to us, and leave those cursed Feringhees, 
whose mothers and sisters we have defiled, and 
whom we shall kill this day. Come over to us; 
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what have you to do with them? Will you be 
made a Christian too? (pop, pop) or have you 
already lost your caste ¥—‘Take that,’ firg his 
piece, cried Bailey ; ‘do you think that I have 
eaten pig’s flesh like yourselves. Do you think that 
I too shall disgrace myself, by proving unfaithful 
tomy salt? Take that, thou son of a dog! (pop.) 
Thou whose grandfather's grave I have dis- 
honoured !’ (pop)—‘ Wait, you offspring of a dis- 
honoured mother,’ cried another, ‘we are coming. 
I shall just be with you, and jump over your wall. 
My sword is sharp.’—‘ Is it,’ cried Bailey, ‘but thy 
heart is craven. Come along then, boaster. My 
bayonet is ready, scale the wall. We are all pre- 
d, and as for you, I shall catch you on the 
point of my bayonet. But first, here’s for you.’ ” 

Hospital scenes are next described, the nar- 
rator paying a just compliment to the skill and 
unwearied efforts of Dr. Thompson; and we 
have details of a plague of flies which swarmed 
in millions, corrupted the food, and murdered 
sleep. On the 25th of July the first tidings of 
relief and Havelock arrive, and ‘Cheer, boys, 
cheer!’ is sung in chorus; but four days pass 
and there is no more cheering. Take a picture 
of a family man.— 

“He had at first told me of his wife being fever- 
ish and quite overcome by the abominable life she 
had to lead, herding together with a number of 
other women, and the stuff she had to swallow. 
And then he talked to me of his boy Herbert ; how 
he was attacked with cholera, and feared he was 
very ill; and how, instead of being able to watch 
by his bedside, he had been all night digging at 
Capt. Fulton’s mine ; and then how his child next 
night was convulsed, and what little hope he had 
of his darling being spared to them—how heart- 
rending his sufferings were to his parent’s feelings 
—how even his iron constitution was at last giving 
way—how he had neither medicine, nor attendance, 
nor proper food for the child, and how the blowing 
up of the mine so close to his sick couch had 
frightened him. And then to-day he told me with 
tears in his eyes, that yesterday—the anniversary 
of his birthday, when he was exactly twenty-nine 
years of age, his poor child was called away. 
‘God’s will be done,’ said he, ‘ but it is terrible to 
think of. At night we dug a hole in the garden, 
and there, wrapped in a blanket, we laid him. Oh, 
my God!’” 

Narrow escapes are so common that women 
and children cease to notice them, the air and 
ground being alike full of peril. The explosion 
of a mine is thus described :— 

“One of the sentries on the look-out suddenly 
called out, ‘Mine, sir.” The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, when a loud explosion shook the 
earth, buried seven Christians and two Sikhs under 
the ruins it made, hurled Capt. Orr, Lieut. Mecham, 
and three drummers into the air, and slightly 
bruised Lieut. Soppitt and a few men. Capt. Orr 
fell back into the square, receiving merely a slight 
contusion in the hand and back, and Lieut. Mecham 
escaped likewise with a few bruises. Of the three 
drummers, one fell on the enemy’s side, and two 
came down unhurt to us. The former was either 
killed by the fall or murdered by the mutineers, for 
the next day we saw his headless trunk lying on 
the road-side. Of the other two drummers, one 
was killed, and the other, owing to the darkness 
caused by the smoke and dust, mistook his way, 
and was just about to run over to the enemy’s side, 
when he was called back by his commanding officer, 
and thus saved.” 

Take an ethical view of a siege.— 

“A siege is certainly the best school to learn 
character. People show themselves in their true 
light, and throw off the mask they wear in society. 
One’s good or bad character becomes apparent at 
once. Many a kind action here I have seen per- 
formed by people whom I had considered harsh 
and proud; and men with smiling faces, polite and 
noted for their obliging disposition, proved them- 
selves selfish in the extreme. They might enjoy 
delicacies before your face, and though they knew 
you to be hungry, would never ask you to partake 
of them, even if they had more than enough for 


as baad 


themselves. People to whom, during the first 
month of the siege, I had given all sorts of little 
luxuries, afterwards refused me a handful of flour, 
a teaspoonful of sugar, or a few leaves of tea, and 
yet they had stores of all. It was infamous. Self, 
self, self,—how general that feeling was, especially 
among the rich. And a poor sergeant’s wife, or 
a common soldier, would occasionally give me a 
something that, though in the every-day course of 
life one would hardly say a ‘thank you’ for, is now 
prized above gold, pearls, diamonds, and rubies, of 
which, @ propos, one may have as many as one 
pleases for a few rupees, for a cigar, a glass of 
brandy, or a little tobacco.” 


The market price of comestibles and potables 
is farcical.— 

“Here we are, in the grouse-shooting season of 
merry England; but here in India we shoot black 
men instead. Articles of consumption are some- 
times obtainable, how and where from we do not 
ask. ‘Attah’ (coarse flower), 1 rupee per seer; 
‘ghee’ (melted butter), very rancid, 10 rupees per 
seer; sugar, 16 rupees a seer; country leaf-tobacco, 
2 rupees a leaf; a dozen of brandy, 150 rupees to 
180; a dozen of beer, 70 rupees; a ham, 90 rupees; 
a bottle of pickles, 20 rupees ; and all other things 
in proportion. I have given up smoking tobacco, 
and have taken to tea-leaves and neem-leaves, and 
guava fruit leaves instead, which the poor soldiers 
are also constantly using. I had sold my gold 
chain and watch for 250 rupees to one of the men 
who had more money than he could keep, and I 
was, therefore, enabled to enjoy the luxury of a 
cigar as long as I could get it for a rupee, but the 
price has come up to three rupees each now, and I 
cannot afford that.” 


Rescue is at hand. On the 23rd of September 
Havelock arrives. The battle of Kaiserbagh is 
fought, and the victorious band, having fought 
their way inch byinch, cross the bridges and enter 
the city amid Hurrahs! and God bless you's! 
One of the incidents of the battle is note- 
worthy.— 

‘On this occasion the Highlander’s piper, who 
had lost his way, suddenly found one of the enemy’s 
cavalry, sabre in hand, about to cut him down. 
His rifle had been fired off, and he had no time to 
use his bayonet. ‘A bright idea,’ said he after- 
wards, when relating the story, ‘struck me. All 
at once I seized my pipe, put it to my mouth, and 
gave forth a shrill tone, which so startled the fellow, 
that he bolted like a shot, evidently imagining it 
was some infernal machine. My pipe saved my 
life.’ ” 

Here is such an inventory of plunder as would 
have delighted Blucher.— 

‘Everywhere might be seen people helping 
themselves to whatever they pleased. Jewels, 
shawls, dresses, pieces of satin, silk, broadcloths, 
coverings, rich embroidered velvet saddles for 
horses and elephants, the most magnificent divan 
carpets studded with pearls, dresses of cloth of 
gold, turbans of the most costly brocade, the finest 
muslins, the most valuable swords and poniards, 
thousands of flint guns, caps, muskets, ammunition, 
cash, books, pictures, European clocks, English 
clothes, full dress officers’ uniforms, epaulettes, 
aiguilettes, manuscripts, charms ; vehicles of the 
most grotesque forms, shaped like fish, dragons, 
and sea-horses; imaunns or representations of the 
Prophet’s hands, cups, saucers, cooking utensils, 
chinaware enough to set up fifty merchants in 
Lombard Street, scientific instruments, ivory tele- 
scopes, pistols, and, what was better than all, 
tobacco, tea, rice, grain, spices, and vegetables,— 
the provisions, however, unfortunately, in very 
small quantities.” : 

Mr. Kavanagh’s gallant mission in the dis- 
guise of a native soldier to Sir Colin Campbell, 
—the battle of Secundrabagh,—and the mag- 
nificent strategy by which Lucknow was eva- 
cuated are fresh in every one’s memory. We 
record one incident.— 

“Tt was twelve o’clock at night, on the 22nd of 
November, when we finally prepared to evacuate. 





I had gone to sleep for a couple of hours, and was 
woke up by a friend shaking me by my shoulder, 





and calling me by name. With a havresack by my 
side, my pouch and belt over my shoulders, and my 
musket in my hand, I was soon by the side of the 
other members of our garrison. "The lights were 
left burning, and as we stole out quietly and silently 
as possible, the enemy keeping up the usual desul- 
tory fire of matchlocks and musketry. There was 
one man left behind. Capt. Waterman having gone 
to his bed in a retired corner of the Brigade mess- 
house, overslept himself. He had been forgotten. 
At two o'clock at night he got up, and found to his 
horror that we had already left. He hoped against 
hope, and visited every outpost. All was deserted 
and silent. To be the only man in an open 
intrenchment, and 50,000 furious barbarians out- 
side! It was horrible to contemplate! His situa- 
tion frightened him. He took to his heels, and 
he ran, ran, ran through the Feradbuksh and the 
Tehree Kothee till he could scarcely breathe. Still 
the same silence, the same stillness, interrupted 
but by the occasional report of the enemy’s gun or 
musketry. At last he came up with the retiring 
rear-guard, mad with excitement, breathless with 
fatigue. The horror of his position had been too 
much for his nerves, and affected his intellect for 
the time.” 


Of the two narratives we prefer, on the whole, 
the civilian’s, as more brisk, scenic, and life- 
like. Passages, however, occur of more than 
questionable taste, and the tone is often pecu- 
liarly ill-mannered. Sir Henry Lawrence is 
represented as piteously wringing his hands on 
the bridge after the battle of Chinhutt,—and the 
author records with malignant fidelity innu- 
merable military foibles and blunders.—In the 
Staff-Officer’s account popular belief is some- 
what disturbed by the relief of Lucknow being 
apparently effected without General Havelock, 
that distinguished soldier’s name not even being 
mentioned. 





Oulita the Serf: a Tragedy. (Parker & Son.) 


THE advertisement of this volume tells more 
than its title-page, and names the Author of 
‘Friends in Council’ as the parent of ‘ Oulita, 
It is not his first attempt at drama, and 
proves the singular constancy with which those 
who have gained distinction in one department 
of literature will sometimes attempt to disport 
themselves in other worlds, where they can 
neither breathe freely nor live obediently under 
the laws to which the subjects of the territory 
invaded are amenable. ‘Qulita’ is no advance 
on ‘Catharine Douglas.’ Its author belongs to 
the school of the author of ‘Philip von Arta- 
velde.” That Mr. Henry Taylor’s style will 
bear no dilution, the graduated and diminishing 
success of his own ‘Edwin the Fair, and ‘The 
Virgin Widow, might have apprised any 
thoughtful admirer. Mr. Henry Taylor’s poetry, 
in more than one passage, ebbs in temperate and 
shallow expanse, so close to the flats of prose as 
to make us feel that with “one more lapping of 
the lazy wave” we shall find ourselves dry on 
the sand. But Mr. Taylor is symmetrical in 
the cadences of his verse :—mostly dainty 
and musical as a lyrist. In his scenes 
which have “as little passion as the pence- 
table,” there is almost always some thought 
choicely phrased, some delicate touch, some 
descriptive epithet, which designate a master 
by his manner, as surely as the delicate grey of 
Il Cenerino assures us that we are standing 
before a picture of Simon the Pesarese. These 
are individualities not to be imitated,—save by 
the veriest mocking-bird, who can hold out forthe 
length of a “Rejected Address”—like Crabbe, or 
Scott, or Shelley, no matter which—just as the 
mocking-humour seizes him. The Author of 
‘Friends in Council’ attempts no such second- 
hand work as this,—being simply a writer who 
has chosen his school.—But his qualifications 





are not those of a poet, least of all ofa dramatic 
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poet; and let ever so many quires be blotted, 
with a view of distinction and allowance (justly 
due to one who has given pleasure to many), 
the sum and substance of this judgment must, 
we think, remain unaltered. His thoughts sub- 
side perpetually into ornate prose—the sense 
of music is wanting to his verse. Were these 
things otherwise, we could not find, within such 
small compass, so many prosaic words and 
lines as we have marked in the scene which in- 
troduces the hero of the tragedy.— 


Library in Count von Straubenheim’s house at St, Petersburg. 
Count sitting at a table: he puts down his book. 
Count One reads, and reads, and reads: one seldom gets 
Right into the heart of things—there’s so much floss 
And fluff; and few can tell what they do know. 
Long histories ; weary biographies ; 
They only teach us what I partly guessed 
Before—that men were most times miserable, 
And simple thoroughly, wasting their souls 
In plaguing other men, and seldom living 
What I call life—an ugly dream it is; 
And yet, with all my facully for sarcasm, 
I must confess that men, the worst of men, 
This scoundrel horde of conquerors, for instance 
[Closes the book. 
Have something very loveable about them. 
The deeper that one goes, the more one’s pity 
Falls like a gentle snow upon the plain 
Flooded with blood, and strewed with foolish carnage, 
Leaving the outlines beautiful, and just 
Concealing what 'twere better never had 
Been done—concealing only, not erasing: 
Tis a mixed brood.—But that reminds me. [Rings a bell. 
Count (to the servant who enters), Has Ermolai returned ? 
Servant. He has, my Lord. 
Count. Then send him hither. [Exit Servant. 
Now this dishonest, faithful, loving creature— 
Why, what a tangled thing his mind must be. 
A spy—a friend—a most affectionate snake— 
He little dreams that I know all ubout him, 
Coulit guess where he has been to-day: on my 
Affairs he said—and so it was, 





The above is a fair specimen of what passes 
in ‘Oulita’ for dramatic subtlety. Only by an 
effort can we follow a story expounded in such 
dialogue. The Count is to be married for state 
reasons ; and a speech or two later, he makes 
what seems to us the best speech in the play. 
Since the passage will prepare the reader for 
the tale, we will give it, not merely to set the 
author out to his best advantage, but also by 
way of explication. — 


Count. That was a potent sign. Now, Ermolai, 
I have a distant notion of what love 
Might be. I know the dreams about the thing. 
That there is one whose every look and word 
Is fascination, graceful as the clouds, 

Bright as the morn, and tender as the eve,— 
Whose lightest gesture, as she moves across 

The room, seems like a well-known melody,— 
Whose presence you fly from sometimes to think, 
Alone and undisturbed, upon her loveliness,— 
Whose mirth, reined in by subtle sympathy, 

Is not in discord with your finest sense, 

But fitly gleams upon this serious world, 

As lambent summer meteors bring to light 

The outlines of great buildings, beautifully,— 
And whom you need not talk to much, for that’s 
The touchstone,—to whom you've nothing to explain, 
Because she always thinks too well of you ;— 
Who consecrates whate’er by chance she touches 
To the fond fool who dwells beneath her windows, 
On winter nights, and—catches cold, poor fellow. 
I know all that, I’m not unread in fiction, 

But where for me is this dear paragon ? 

One in the world—in Tartary, mayhap. 

Ermolai, The singing girl at Moscow, my good Lord? 
You've not forgotten her: Oulita? 

Count. Forgotten ! No. 
Her pretty ways to that old crab, her mast 
Her winning words oft overheard by m 
When as a pupil, in disguise, I gained 
Approach, are but too oft, too fondly thought of. 
The Czar sent opportunely for me, Ermolai : 

Pray Heaven we meet her not again. She was 
Prince Lanskof's serf— 

We'll not go deeper into these things.—Then, 
Besides the marriage, as that does not seem 

To please you much, there is the weighty charge 
Of a great embassy—the Czar dwells much 

On that—to England ; now you love a life 

Of travel and of movement: you'll come with me? 

Oulita. Not for myself ; 
I am beyond all fear. (Asisde) In misery too deep 
For such a shallow thing as fear to reach me. 
(Aloud) Say, shall I sing a song of the olden time? 

Count. You know I love to hear you, 











Oulita (sings). 
Forty-three went down the river, 
Singing merrily, singing merrily; 
Twenty-three came up the river, 
Singing merrily, singing merrily. 








The chief stepped on shore: in his blood-red hand 
What once was a banner he joyously waved, 
A fluttering rag—’tis the enemy’s flag, 
Our own in the deep with the bearer is saved. 
Forty-three, &c. 
The young men with envy, the old men with praise, 
The maidens with smiles, and the mothers with joy, 
Welcome the living; the little boys raise 
A shout to the welkin (for to shout loves a boy). 
Forty-three, <c. 
This feat, like many, had been lost to fame, 
Forgotten soon, but for a poet's lay— 
Forgotten by the shouting crowd, at least, 
But twenty mothers ever mourned the day. 
Forty-three, Xe. 
Count. Nay, dear, sing something resonant and joyous. 
It is so easy to make men unhappy, 
And life is sad enough. 

The love of this philosophical and semi- 
philanthropical Count for the singing girl—the 
rude contest betwixt his love and ambition— 
the conditions of her serfdem, which tear the 
two asunder and her self-sacrifice—offer good 
tragic material, though not of the newest. But 
those who have read Gogol and Tourgueneff, 
and the letters of ‘the Lady of the Baltic’ 
(not to speak of a hundred elder books of 
serious travel) will look in vain for the Russia 
painted by these authors in any page or touch 
of ‘Oulita.’ The powerful passion and agony 
belonging to any society where one man can 
hold rights over another man’s body as his 
property come out nowhere more vigorously 
than we can fancy they might have done were 
the matter discussed by a knot of “Friends 
in Council” on the lawn of some Lincolnshire 
parsonage on a meditative July evening.— 
Compare, for instance, that scene of ‘Oulita, 
whichever it be, by the author conceived to 
be his strongest, with any scene in the first 
four acts of ‘The Provost of Bruges’—also a serf- 
tragedy, though not Russian, and not eminently 
poetical in its writing. In ‘ Oulita,” we are 
tempted to look on with a tepid “Ah! well, 
yes :—itisa pity!” In Mr. Lovell’s play, we feel 
as if the odious touch of the blood-beadle was 
within an inch of our shoulders :—as if his 
breath was hot in our ears.—In the one we 
inquire how much further we have to read,— 
in the other, we are afraid to read on.—Which 
is Drama ? 

The above sentence may seem hard to those 
who, because they know a man to be skilled 
and cautious as a charioteer, choose to believe 
him also the Crichton of the dance.—It will 
be best, then, to give some portions of what 
we presume may be thought the great scene of 
this tragedy—that in which the serf sacrifices 
herself to avert peril hanging over the head of 
her high-born lover.— 

Oulita, You, too, are sad then? 
And now I look upon your face, the lines 
Are deepening fast. (Aside) I'm strengthened in my 

purpose, 

(Aloud) You said, when last you came, you would resume 
The story of your wanderings: know, I'm jealous, 
When oft I think of all the happy regions 
Your face has blessed,—jealous of rocks and streams, 
Jealous of fond, imaginary nymphs 
That you have met beside those streams. Is’t not so?— 
Jealous of the pale moon you've looked at fondly 
On many a gorgeous night in southern seas. 
You have so looked, Sir. Knowing all my folly, 
You will not say, whatever happens, dearest, 
I did not love you. That you promise me. 

Count, Ido. Where was I in my tiresome story? 
I told you of the stillness in the North 
Bewitched in ice; and then we wandered towards 
The joyous, noisy South, where the perfume 
Of orange-groves pervades the charméd air, 
And overcomes the incense in the temples ; 
And where the yellow rocks uprise from out 
A tideless sea that purples as you gaze, 
And seems like the unreal waters of enchantment 
You read of ina magic tale—that might, 
Some potent word pronounced, vanish away. 
And then I told you of a bay of sand, 
Quite black—like crumbled memories of a life 
All spent in sorrow—so it seemed to me 
As I dismounted, and the hours went by, 
Leaving me gazing at this ebon shore, 
On which the calm blue ripple, like a lizard 
Up a dark wall, stole softly: then, to Africa 
We sailed, and in the desert drew that breath 
So full, so deep, that ever afterwards 
There is a sense of stifling in grand palaces, 





‘When we reeal our sojourn midst the sand, 
And see again brown camels moored about 
Our tent, and watch the all-pervading sunset— 
One fiery dome—the north, the east, the south, 
Reddening alike, nor leaving to the west 
Alone the duty-task of shining out 
In regal pomp—when the fierce king of day 
Takes leave of all the courtly he: 
At once—a sunset wholly inconceivable 
To those who dwell in pallid Russia. 

Oulita. Oh, would I had been with you in that tent. 

Subsequently, Italy is described by the 
Count,—and then 

Oulita. Hist! a noise, 
And steps advancing—stay a moment, dearest. 
[Exit Outita, 
Count. The girl is mad with foolish apprehension, 
While I, the mind and body both o’ercome, 
Numbed with fatigue, feel nothing: and my life 
In this, its utmost agony and terror, 
As some great scene enacted at a play, 
Unrolls itself before me sunk in listlessness 
And wrapped in meaningless serenity, 
A mere spectator, weary and yet soothed, 
While with accustomed pomp high tragic woes 
In lingering strains of heavenliest m y 
Expressed, sweep on majestically. [The Count falls asleep, 
(Re-enter Uulita). 
Oulita. ’'Twas nothing, love, nothing: I am indeed 
The silly aspen, you the oak :—he sleeps, 
How calm he looks, and beautiful as Death; 
The old composure once again restored, 
That grace of conscious dignity which made 
Beholders think he just had laid aside 
His crown, so fitted seemed that brow for empire. ‘ 
He told me once how little he was prone 
To sleep; but care for me has over-tasked 
His soul. Sleep, dearest, sleep; and wake, 
If not to happiness, at least to freedom. 
[She begins to write, 
Count (awaking). The while the gondolier sang some old 
song, 
The ever-new old story of great love ; 
And still the dark-clad thing went gurgling by— 
Yes, ever new and yet so old.—The Baron— 
That Gritbner— [Drops off to :lzep. 
Oulita (finishes writing). He must forgive me, still the 
words seem cruel. 
Women have left the men they love—the men 
Who loved them—on some miserable pique, 
Some touch of vanity, mere vanity— 
I pity them. What must such women feel? 
This gorgeous robe became the Count’s adored one, 
Not the repentant serf. My peasant dress— 
I'll go in that. He loved me first in that. 
(Exit, and returns with her former clothes in her 
hand. She begins to take off her fine dress. 
Count (half-awaking), Great Czar, my good liege lord, 
did you but know her, 
You'd pardon all.—Where were we then, Oulita? 
Oulita. We were at Venice. 

Yount. Yes, where the boat sped on 
Amidst the islands clothed with fanes and convents, 
That gleamed i’ the sea, athwart the evening sun, 

Like some great rubies on a fair white hand ; 
And evermore the strains of Tasso—evermore 
The plash of waves, the measured beat of oars, 
Lulling to rest, and lulling evermore. 
[Falls into @ deep sleep. 
Oulita. It must be done at once. 
(She throws down her peasant dress.) 
What is that noise? 
Oh for a kiss that should contain one’s life 
Here and hereafter—no, it must be soft 
And, like a mother’s to a sickly child, 
Must soothe, not wake. 
(She kisses his hand, and then his dress. Kneels.) 
Oh God, sustain me now. 
For his dear sake sustain my sinking heart. 
(Rises) Dear room, the witness of such happy hours, 
Adieu—again one kiss—adieu ! 
[She rushes from the room. Slow music. 


There is an ambitious Princess Lanskof, with 
whose ambition we have not courage to trust 
ourselves. There is, also, a dwarf, called “Small 
Wise Man,” in which name lies such small 
comedy ag belongs to the character, prominent 
though it be. Its wisdom, we must add, lies 
not much deeper.—Briefly, had ‘Oulita’ been 
the work of a nameless author, the tragedy 
would have passed into “the valley of the 
shadow” totally unperceived. As coming from 
one well esteemed and justly respected, it has 
claimed minuter attention, we regret, with no 
more satisfactory result. 





William Paterson, the Merchant Statesman, and 
Founder of the Bank of England: his Life 
and Trials, By S. Banister, M.A. (Edin- 
burgh, Nimmo.) 

Tue name of William Paterson, the original 

projector of the Bank of England, is not to 

be found in English Biographical Dictionaries. 

Scotch writers have been less neglectful of their 
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scheming countryman; but no account of him 
has hitherto extended beyond a few pages. If 
¢he mere length of Mr. Banister’s memoir be 
considered, his diligence, as compared with that 
of his predecessors, must be rated at a hundred 
fold. test, however, would not quite indi- 
cate the truth. Mr. Banister has, with due in- 
dustry, ransacked libraries north and south, con- 
sulted old manuscripts and collectionsef tracts, 
searched parish registers and rate-books, and 
disturbed the dusty records of Doctors’ Com- 
mons. The result—what honest biographer 
would not think his pains repaid ?—is a few 
more facts concerning his hero. But a few 
more facts, added to what was already known 
of Paterson, will not make a thick volume 
without something else; and it is of this some- 
thing else of which, after struggling through 
Mr. Banister’s story, we feel a right to com- 


in. 

More than one-half of the book is made up 
of extracts from pamphlets, and in some cases 
of entire pamphlets. Many of these, some 
published anonymously, others bearing authors’ 
initials, and even authors’ names differing in 
style, and contradicting each other, as we 
think, in principles, are all confidently as- 
signed to Paterson by his biographer, on his 
own notion of internal evidence. Tracts upon 
Commerce and Finance, of a century and 
a half old, are generally reading of the most 
wearisome and unprofitable kind; and to this 
truth the specimens here quoted, and extra- 
vagantly applauded, are no exception. We 
have discovered in them few of those great 
merits for which Mr. Banister contends. Their 
supposed author flits—more a shadow than a 
man—through this world of figures and ab- 
stractions, and is only to be found in rare 
limpses in the flesh by a wakeful reader. 

hen we are fortunate enough to catch him, 
he appears to us an ingenious Scottish gentle- 
man with many projects in his head; and, 
although the Bank of England itself happened 
to be one of them, we do not perceive in him 
any very great points of difference from the 
ordinary type of such men in those days of 
scheming and projecting—the “set of most 
active and experienced countrymen” residin 
in London, of which a contemporary Scottis 
gentleman speaks as “notably skilled in all 
the mysteries of trade,” and to many of whom 
we suspect that we are indebted for Mr. Banis- 
ter’s large assortment of Patersonian literature. 

Paterson’s story, though romantic, is less so 
than that of John Law, his countryman. An 
enemy said he came from Scotland “with a 
pack on his back”—travelled the country for 
years—married a “warm widow” near Oxford 
~—turned tub-preacher, and emigrated to Ame- 
rica. His early life, from this time till he 
appears in London a projector of considerable 
reputation, receives little light from Mr. Banis- 
ter’s researches. Jt was frequently asserted in 
his lifetime that the founder of that respect- 
able institution in Threadneedle Street, London, 
which to this day supplies all Englishmen with 
a simile for stability and honour, left tub-preach- 
ing and peddling and became a Buccaneer—an 
associate of “Batt Sharp.” Batt Sharp after- 
wards became a supetidlits man, as did another 
of their number, the famous Henry Morgan, 
subsequently Sir He Morgan, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Jamaica. ether the story were 
true or not, Paterson, it isadmitted, had acquired 
great information respecting Spanish America, 
“which the Buccaneers only could afford,” and, 
as a friend asserted, “a considerable reputation 
in several places in America.” He was after- 
wards a merchant in London, but was, we 
suspect, beo restless and visionary to prosper in 


sober trade. He had already conceived his 





famous scheme of a “free commonwealth” in 
Darien, with which he bored the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, and probably many another German 
sovereign, and was to be found at times in the 
coffee-houses of Amsterdam and Hamburg un- 
folding glorious projects of trading settlements 
in other Indies, to sober burghers, who smoked 
and listened. Paterson, to whom listeners were 
indispensable, was to the last a constant fre- 
quenter of coffee-houses. Persons who desired 
to know Mr. Paterson’s views on the last new 
bubble needed nothing but 2d. to spend at 
the bar. An unfriendly contemporary tells us 
that he took for his second wife “the red-faced 
coffee-woman, a widow in Birchin Lane,” who 
afterwards showed her devotion, or her faith 
in her husband’s projects, by abandoning her 
cosy parlour and accompanying him to the 
swamps of Panama, where she perished, like 
many others, in her husband’s promised land. 
How Paterson obtained influence sufficient to 
put in execution his project of a Bank of Eng- 
land is not clear. With his Darien scheme he 
had at this time long, and in vain, besieged the 
ears of princes, and had been obliged to content 
his cosmopolitan mind with such petty projects 
as the Hampstead Water-works, with perhaps an 
occasional hand in a venture for the recovery of 
some Spanish galleon, sunken and rotting with 
its treasures off the Bahamas or elsewhere. 
But Paterson was pergevering,—King William 
was in financial straits, and knew, from the 
example of the Bank at Amsterdam, how 
prosperous ‘such an institution, well managed, 
might become. The restless Scotchman had 
undoubtedly inspired city men with some faith 
in him. Like the King himself, Paterson had 
@ grave aspect, which was in those days, we 
suppose, a fashion at Court. An irreverent 
contemporary says :— / 

“‘In public he appeared with a head so full of 
business and care, as if he had Atlas’s burden on 
his back. If a man had a fancy to be reputed 
wise, the first step he took to make way was to 
mimic Paterson’s phiz. Nay, some persons had 
such a conceit of the miracles he could perform 
that they began to talk of an engine to give the 
island a half turn round, and send the Orkneys 
where the Isles of Scilly stand.” 


The result of Paterson’s exertions was a loan 
to the King from the city merchants—good 
Whigs as they ever were—of twelve hundred 
thousand pounds, still owing by King William’s 
successors to the shareholders of the Bank, 
whose predecessors received, in return, their 
Charter of Incorporation. The scheme was a 
sober and a practical one. Of originality it 
certainly had nothing. The Bank cf Amsterdam 
had been a flourishing institution for nearly a 
century,—the Bank of Venice much longer ; and 
many other banks were well established on the 
Continent. All that was good in Paterson’s 
notions had been long understood and proved 
in practice; and the claim which Mr. Banister 
puts in for his hero as a discoverer of exact 
monetary principles has no foundation. He 
believed, like his contemporaries, that com- 
merce only languished for want of money, and 
that his Bank would make it “to abound.” 
He did not know—it would have been marvel- 
lous if he had known—that the Bank, by 
economizing money, would, if anything, make 
the amount in use less. It is evident that he 
thought the new notes would be a pure addi- 
tion to the existing quantity of money. Al- 
though he did not dream of inconvertible 
paper like his more daring count n, Law, 
some years later, he appears to have had a 
notion that the amount of notes that could 
be emitted must bear some relation to the 
amount of Government debt, which was in 
his idea their basis. He looked rather to a 





security for notes than to a limitation of their 
quantity. Ina tract which the biographer ¢on- 
siders undoubtedly his, he speaks of the Bank 
“ circulating its foundation,” or coining its debt 
into notes, language which betrays a theory quite 
as false as that of Law. The Bank, however, was 
guided by prudent citizens. A stoppage and 
depreciation of their notes three years after 
their charter was granted helped them to cor- 
rect any false doctrines they may have held; 
and the general soundness and utility of their 
institution carried them through all public 
changes, disasters, and rebellions. 

The Bank, we suspect, was much too simple 
a scheme to be regarded by Paterson with an 
affection more constant than born projectors 
generally bestow upon their offspring. No 
sooner was it started than he was dreami 
of a new scheme, which he called an “Orphan 
Bank.” His colleagues differing with him upon 
some points, he seceded after a few months; 
started his Orphan Bank, and seceded again ; 
and finally managed to convert all Scotland 
to his scheme of a trading settlement at 
Darien, whither he went and whence he re- 
turned with the starved remnant of his com- 
panions, a beggar, but a schemer still; advo- 
cating a Council of Trade, which was to build 
workhouses, lend money gratis on “ships and 
joint-stocks,” and do otherabsurd things; busying 
himself with writings in favour of the Union ; 
and devising plans of attack upon Spanish 
America. He appears to have regained some 
of his influence among the Scotch, and to have 
improved his circumstances again ; and is stated 
by his biographer, upon what appears rather 
shadowy evidence, to have been at one time con- 
sulted by-King William on public affairs. But 
John Law, who professed to have taken the 
first hint from:Paterson’s success, and whe all 
his life was Paterson’s béte noire, rose in France 
with a splendour, and for awhile with a success, 
which condemned all rivals to obscurity, and 
the South Sea deluge was approaching. Pater- 
son became as much out of fashion as a moderate 
republican in the Reign of Terror. He could 
only inveigh against the madness of the times, 
and the alarming progress of “ Lawism”— 
though occasionally boring a minister with a 
letter proposing a new project for a Sinking 
Fund or some trifle of the kind; haunting the 
coffee-houses, an oracle no longer, though fami- 
liarly known as the “great calculator,” and 
amusing himself with the library of pamphlets 
and books on trade and finance, in his house in 
Queen Square, Westminster—believed from the 
rate-books to have been the present No. 5, a 
good red-bricked Queen Anne house still, with 
its original “carved porch and grotesque group 
of heads.” 

His vicissitudes in his later days appear to 
have been many. In 1712 or 1713 the “ great 
calculator” is represented, on his own state- 
ment, as with his family “so reduced that 
without a speedy provision he must perish.” 
Two or three entries of 50/. and 1001. appear in 
the Queen’s Bounty List to his name in those 
years. The coolness with which the imde- 
fatigable Paterson attacked the “Circumlocu- 
tion Office” of the time, when he had nothing 
else to do, appears from one of his memorials, 
in which he offers “to undertake a work of 
the greatest importance,” vaguely described by 
him as “calculated to connect the King’s 
dominions on the Continent more and more 
advantageously with Great Britain.” The King 
(George the First) having just come to the 
throne, the idea was a courtly and a taking one ; 
and to enable him to set about this, and at-once 
—(his biographer signifies his sense of the 
modesty of the demand by a note of admiration) 
—Paterson asked for nothing but a “sum of 
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five or six hundred pounds” down. His power 
of boring may be judged from the fact that he 
actually succeeded at last in inducing the Par- 
liament to recognize his modest claims on 
account of the Darien Company, and to vote 
him the sum of 18,241/. 10s. 103d., we pre- 
sume the “great calculator’s” own estimate 
of the exact value of his services to that happy 
undertaking ; but they paid him slowly, and 
in depreciated debentures, the curse of that 
time ; and he had again to remind the Govern- 
ment “in touching terms” of his distress. So, 
while still dreaming of his last grand project— 
the equitable annihilation of the National Debt 
—he made his will, “ published” it at a coffee- 
house near Temple Bar on the 3rd of July, 
1718, and died on the 22nd of January fol- 
lowing. 

The Life of Paterson is an interesting episode 
in the history of his age; but the attempt to 
depict him as one of the world’s great men fails, 
as was inevitable. His share in founding the 
Bank of England gives him no legitimate title 
to such a character, and but for this his name 
would share the oblivion of the Craddocks, 
Muns, and Davenants of his time—men who 
laid the lowest foundations of a science, but 
who can claim no closer kindred with the great 
economists of later times, than the alchymists of 
the middle ages with Lavoisier and Davy. 





The Canadian Directory for 1857-58. (Mont- 

real, Lovell; London, Algar & Street.) 
“ Acé nada! There is nothing here!” was, 
according to tradition, the cry of those Spaniards 
who are reported to have visited this count 
before the French, and who were struck wit 
its barrenness. Acad nada! there is nothing 
here! When Lebeau published his travels, 
about the middle of last century, his readers 
found themselves more engaged with the man- 
ners and customs of the savages than with 
details of civilization. We have now entered 
exactly the hundredth year since the English 
conquest of Canada in 1759; at that period 
the population of the entire province was 
reckoned at 70,000 souls; and, at this present 
writing, the census returns of one single city, 
where this book of upwards of 1,500 spoees is 
published—the census returns of Montreal 
give as the number of its inhabitants 75,000 
persons, being 5,000 more than, a hundred 
years ago, were scattered over the 300,000 
square miles forming the area of the two pro- 
vinces. Within that area, the 70,000 of the 
last century have increased and multiplied to a 
million and a half. 

It is the remark, we believe, of Charlevoix 
that at the end of two centuries Canada was 
less peopled than when it was first discovered, 
though French enough had been introduced to 
have tripled in number the savages who were 
found there. But there was a great depopu- 
lating agent in those days, namely, the small- 

ox,—which, in 1670, nearly exterminated the 

ndians in Northern Canada. It was a 
Canadian-Indian custom then for a decreasing 
tribe to repair the calamity by making prisoners 
from other tribes. The scheme was worthy of 
a civilized head; and, indeed, the savages were 
not void of civilized habits:—the Outaiouais 
above Montreal used to take toll of all passing 
canoes; and in all the Huron vocabulary there 
was not a term expressive of the formulary 
phrase, “I thank you.” The people, however, 
got on tolerably well under the French rule, 
till French lawyers were introduced, and then, 
peace and equity entirely disappeared. One 
consequence was, that a considerable number 
of Iroquois offenders were transported to France 
as galley-slaves. The jealousy of the French 





Government with regard to New France, as 
Canada was called, also peopled its galleys with 
slaves of another sort. In 1697 no one was 
allowed to travel in Canada. Every unlucky 
tourist caught there was arrested, tried, and, if 
proved to belong to the prohibited sect, was 
shipped off to the galleys! At this period, too, 
the population of New France did not exceed 
9,000 souls. Amid such a population, and so 
scattered, a curious traveller could not have 
effected much harm. Nevertheless, the prohi- 
bition and penalty were matters of fact; and 
the King of France thought, by importing 
strong drinks, and keeping the natives secluded 
from the outward world, he should attach the 
Indians to his government. He did not give 
them credit for much enlightenment. What 
an admirable idea of commercial value, for in- 
stance, was manifested by those old Iroquois 
who insisted that the whole trade of Canada 
should pass through their hands to New York! 
The most splendidly selfish of civilized commu- 
nities could hardly have expressed a more 
practical comprehension of the advantages of 
monopoly !—and this mercantile idea brings us 
back to the gigantic Directory before us. 
Canada has never been illustrated in so precise 
and matter-of-fact fashion as in this volume. 
From capital cities to small villages, with the 
history, statistics, measurement, productions, 
peculiarities, and the names of the present 
inhabitants, from the “cream of the cream” to 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water,—all 
have their share of notice at the hands of the 
various compilers who have been engaged in 
rearing this immense work. In itself, it affords 
admirable materials from which might be 
written a popular and useful history of this 
interesting and improving colony. Asa sample 
of the topographical merits of the work, we 
subjoin a description of Ottawa, the little city 
which, although it is inferior in population to 
many other cities in the same country, has out- 
stripped them all in dignity,—if the daily 
jouw be correct in announcing that it has 
been selected as the capital of all Canada.— 
“Ottawa, C. W. (formerly called Bytown).— 
One of the chief cities of Central Canada, situated 
on the Ottawa River, 87 miles from its confluence 
with the St. Lawrence, and at the mouth of the 
Rideau River. The city obtained its original 
name from its founder, Col. By, an officer of the 
Royal Engineers, whom the Imperial Government 
commissioned in 1827 to superintend the construc- 
tion of the Rideau Canal. In 1854, Bytown, by 
an Act of the Provincial Parliament, was created 
a city, and its name changed to that which it now 
bears. The Canal divides the city into Upper and 
Lower Town, and enters the Ottawa through eight 
magnificent stone locks. A massive cut-stone 
bridge, erected by the Royal Sappers and Miners, 
crosses the Canal, which has already, from the 
extension and rapidly increasing traffic of the city, 
become utterly inadequate to the due accommoda- 
tion of the public. The city is well laid out; its 
streets are wide, regular, and uniform, and for the 
most part they intersect each other at right angles. 
The principal quarters are supplied with gas; and 
an early construction of water-works is in contem- 
plation. At the western extremity of the city are 
the celebrated Chauditre Falls, a scene of imposing 
grandeur and beauty, and unsurpassed in America, 
except by the Niagara Falls, which it rivals in 
many respects. A suspension bridge, erected by 
the Provincial Government, at a cost of 66,448 
dollars, spans this foaming chasm, and unites 
Upper with Lower Canada. At the north-east 
end of the city are two other falls, over which the 
waters of the Rideau River pour themselves with 
wild impetuosity into the bosom of the Ottawa ; 
and although inferior to the Chaudiére in point of 
sublimity and grandeur, they are not without 
many attractions to the admirer of nature’s works. 
Altogether, the scenery around the city is of un- 
surpassed beauty,—wild, romantic, and picturesque, 


| —presenting a variety rarely 
| other part of the province. The commerce of 
| Ottawa is constituted almost wholly of lumber. 
| both square and sawn, which passes through the 
city from the forests in the rear. More of this 
truly Canadian staple is manufactured in the dis. 
trict of which Ottawa is the emporium than in an 
other part of Canada, and the supply furnished 
here is the main dependence of the spring and fal] 
fleets of shipping which arrive in this country for 
return cargoes to Europe; as also to a large extent 
(of sawn lumber) of the markets in the United 
States, in which the demand is constantly increasing, 
about 
» and 


to be met with in any 


The Hull Iron Mines, distant from the ci 

seven miles, are being worked successfi 

they promise to be, before many years, a source of 
considerable wealth. The future of Ottawa it is 
not difficult to foresee: situated in the centre of 
fertile and rapidly-developing country ; holding, ag 
it were, the key of the lumber trade; possessing 
inexhaustible water-power, which men of enterprise 
and capital are yearly turning to account, as also 
every facility of communication with the principal 
cities and towns in Canada and with the neigh 
bouring Republic,—it is destined at no distant 
period te become a place of important manufac- 
turing operations; and in the event of the Ottawa 
and Georgian Bay Ship Canal being carried into ef. 
fect, it will stand on the great water highway to the 
West. Its natural capabilities of defence are great 
and important. Ottawa returns one Member to 
the Legislative Assembly. Value of assessed pro- 
perty in 1856, 3,300,000 dollars. There is a daily 
line of steamers between Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Kingston ; and the Ottawa and Prescott Railway 
trains run twice a day to Prescott, where thi 
connect with the Grand Trunk and apiedahen 
Railways. Ottawa is distant from Montreal 126 
miles, from Quebec 296 miles, from Kingston 95 
miles, from Toronto 233 miles, from New York 
450 miles, and from Boston 485 miles. Population 
about 10,000.” 

The names in the Directory offer no grounds 
for remark. They are the common names to 
be met with at home, with —- less of a 
foreign intermixture. It is the same with the 
names of localities, with the exception that 
these often undergo a change, which will be 
found more or less perplexing to readers of 
local history in books of various dates. The 
advertisements present no singularity :—we 
except two, however, from this remark, one of 
which is the announcement of a shopkeeper 
who deals in “Diamond Buck,” a so-called 
species of socket-framing chisels, and the other 
offers for sale a splendid assortment of Ladies’ 
Skirts, and “Bosoms” for gentlemen. 





Louis David, his School and his Time: Recol- 
lections by M. E. J. Delécluxe—{Louis Dawid, 
son Ecole, &c.|. (Paris, Didier. . 

In a former notice we sketched the life and 

labours of David himself; we shall now give some 

account of his pupils. The earlier ones—such 
as Girodet Trioson, Gros, and Gérard—became 
in some departments his rivals, when he was 
still in the plenitude of his powers. Others— 
such as Ingres, Leopold Robert, Schuetz, 
Duval le Camus, David (d’Angers), and Dubufe 
senior, belong properly to a later period. The 
latter, although of the “School” of David, can 
scarcely be said to belong to his “Time,” ex- 
cept, perhaps, M. Ingres, whose career embraces 
both periods, and who is still alive, and, in 
spite of age, in the full enjoyment of his facul- 
ties. Much has been written about the ex- 
tinction of the Classical school. But Ingres’ 

‘Apotheosis of Homer, and the ‘Romans of 

the Decline, by a younger aspirant, suffice to 

show that in spite of the blasts of Romanticism, 

Classicism is in France a plant of majestic and 

vigorous growth. 

Anne-Louis Girodet de Roussy, wy ees 





De Trioson, and commonly called Girodet 
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Trioson, was born at Montargis, on the 5th of 
January, 1767, and in the year 1789, at the 
commencement of the Revolution, gained the 
rize of Rome, whither he at once proceeded. 
{. Trioson, a wealthy physician, had adopted 
him as his son, and the young artist’s corre- 
spondence from Rome gives an_ interesting 
insight into the French Academy in that city, 
at the period of the anti-Gallican reaction, and 
the massacre of Basseville, the agent of the 
French Republic, in 1793.— 

The pensioners of the Academy of France are 
detested here, through the imprudence of those 
who publicly profess the new opinions, and the 
others suffer in consequence. The massacre of the 
Swiss and of Madame de Lamballe have made us 
afraid of a Sicilian Vesper, for the Swiss of the 
Pope had planned the burning of the Academy and 
the massacre of the pensioners. 

He writes afterwards from Naples, on the 
19th of January, 1793.— 

I am alive and well, after having seen death 
close at hand. I arrived here without linen, 
clothes, or money. On the refusal of the Pope 
to allow the arms of the Republic to be placed 
on the house of the Consul of France, Basse- 
ville, its agent, desired us to start for Naples, 
but I wished to paint the arms that were to serve 
for the Academy. In a day and a night they were 
ready, aided by three of my comrades. There 
were only four of us at the Academy when the 
people broke in, and in an instant smashed doors, 
windows, and statues. I escaped into the street, 
threatened with being stoned and stabbed. I ran 
to Basseville, and found that he was assassinated. 
I passed the night in an Italian house, and returned 
to the Academy, where I was recognized by one of 
my models, who gave me an asylum in his house, 
and two hours before daylight we started for 
Naples on foot. In the Pontine Marshes we slept 
ina stable; there was a plan to murder us, but one 
of the ruffians said that we were so poor as not to 
be worth the trouble. When I arrived at Naples 
I learned what had d at Rome—the massacre 
of the French, and the burning of the Jews’ 
quarter. 

In 1801 Fontaine, the architect of the First 
Consul, being ordered to restore and adorn 
Malmaison, chose for his assistants Girodet and 
Gérard. The result did not answer to the expec- 
tations that were formed by Girodet’s friends. 
His imagination was put on the rack, his 
sketches were endless, and his finish of every 

rt excruciatingly minute. “Girodet,” said 

avid, with such truth and felicity as almost 
to amount to wit, “is like a woman who is 
always in the pains of labour without coming 
toa delivery.” On another occasion he said of 
Girodet’s labour, “ when we look at the pictures 
of Raphael or Paul Veronese, we are pleased 
with ourselves ; for these people make us be- 
lieve that painting is an easy art; but when we 
look at those of Girodet, painting appears to 
be the operation of a man condemned to hard 
labour.” 

Girodet’s celebrated picture of ‘The Deluge’ 
was exhibited in 1806, and made a great sen- 
sation. But the ‘Interment of Atala,’ 1808, is 
considered the most solid foundation of Giro- 
det’s reputation. If the subject was less 
great than that of ‘The Deluge,’ there is none 
of the complicated action of that picture, and 
being much smaller in size, the excessive labour 
of the parts is more aptly bestowed. ‘ Napo- 
leon receiving the Keys of Vienna,’ of the same 
year (1808), and in 1810 ‘ The Revolt of Cairo,’ 
are considered by M. Delécluze, as forming, 
with ‘The Deluge’ and ‘ Atala,’ the climax of 
the talent of Girodet. 

Girodet had genius, industry, technical know- 
ledge of his profession, literary powers far be- 
yond the average of artists, and above all a 
private fortune of 1,2001. a-year, inherited prin- 
cipally from his adoptive father. Yet his domes- 





tic affairs were always in disorder, and notwith- 
standing his 1,2001.a-year, he was often in want of 
ready money. He built a large house, the inte- 
rior of which was neither decorated norfurnished, 
and yet crammed full of magnificent buhl fur- 
niture, porcelain vases, and books. The walls were 
bare, the chimneys without grates, and he lived 
in one room containing a bed and some other 
furniture. He wore old clothes, and looked 
quite a savage, and yet when he went into 
society he was dressed in the height of the 
fashion, and put in requisition the odours of the 
perfumer to complete the absurd contrast. He 
died on the 12th of September, 1824, aged fifty- 
seven years, leaving a fortune of 32,0001. ster- 
ling (or 800,000 franes), which was inherited by 
his niece. 

A much more productive pencil was that of 
Gros, than whom none of the pupils of David 
was more popular. He was born at Paris in 
1771, and after spending some years in the 
Academy of Rome, he accompanied Bonaparte 
in his first Italian campaigns, and became, par 
excellence, the battle painter of his career. Gros 
was a man devoted to Art and to the pleasures 
of society; and was completely indifferent to 
politics. He was in high favour during the 
Empire, and on the Restoration stood equally 
well with the Bourbons. 

Gros’s first successful work was the picture of 
the young general, Bonaparte, passing the bridge 
of Arcola. If David headed the classical revolt 
against the sensualism of the eighteenth century, 
itwasGros who, by his battle pieces, revived the 
school of modern human interest, and began the 
reaction against the classicism of David and 
Guérin. But it was in spite of his own inclina- 
tions, that Gros fell into a style that was to gain 
him such popularity. Gros’s great ambition was 
to shine as a classical painter. It was the self- 
esteem of Bonaparte that preserved the talent 
of Gros. An illustrator was wanted for the 
military career of the great captain, and Gros 
employed his talent in a manner not only to re- 
dound to the credit of the school of David, but 
at the same time to preserve for posterity vivid 
representations of some of the most interesting 
passages of contemporary history. On this 
subject we reproduce some admirable observa- 
tions of M. Delécluze :— 

Among the numerous causes which hinder artists 
from utilizing the gifts of nature, may be placed 
the ignorance in which they often are of the faculty 
or talent which really distinguishes them. False 
vocations, if indiscreetly followed, usually interfere 
with the prospects of capable men. David, for in- 
stance, was endowed with great artistic powers, 
but had the mania of becoming a legislator. Giro- 
det was also a born painter, but took it into his 
head that he was a poet. Gérard sacrificed the 
glory of the artist to the position of a man of the 
world, and died of chagrin because he could not 
make up his mind as to whether it was best to be 
a dignitary of state or the first artist of his time. 
Gros, too, had his hobby (sa marotte), which pursued 
him through life. 

This “marotte” was that of being a great 
classical painter; but the public, which looked 
so coldly and indifferently on his Sapphos by 
moonlight, was full of admiration of his military 
scenes, which were so instinct with reality, and 
although somewhat coarsely handled, presented 
more powerful colouring than was to be found 
in the pictures of his master, David. His most 
successful work was ‘The Plague at Jaffa,’ exhi- 
bited in 1806. The great interest that attached 
itself to the Egyptian Expedition, the renown 
of the hero who conducted it, the contrast of 
modern costumes and Oriental architecture to 
the cold classicism then in vogue, produced an 
electrical effect on the public and the artists, 
so that the latter in a moment of enthusiasm 
marched in a body to the Louvre, and hung a 


large palm branch over it. ‘David often said 
that this success of his pupil produced in his 
mind one of the happiest emotions of his life. 
Girodet’s scene of ‘The Deluge’ was hung in 
the same Exhibition, and thenceforth the School 
of David might be pronounced to have become 
illustrious. 

Two years afterwards ‘The Battle of Eylau’ 
was produced in a very short space of time, 
considering its size, for Gros worked with great 
facility, and the triumph of the artist was com- 
plete. Two years before, the suspension of the 
— branch had indicated the popular appro- 

ation. The approbation of the monarch was 
now shown in a manner equally remarkable. 
The Emperor, after looking at the picture for 
some time, detached from his own breast the 
star of the Legion of Honour, and presented 
it to Gros, naming him at the same time a 
Baron of the Empire. Immediately after this, 
Gros made an advantageous marriage which 
gave him an independence for life. A variety 
of other secondary works increased his for- 
tune. 

The pillars of the fame 
Battle of Aboukir, ‘The Plague at Jaffa,’ 
and ‘The Battle of Eylau.’ The snowy wind- 
ing-sheet of the victims of the latter con- 
test, and the fine equestrian figure of the 
Emperor, wrapped in the furs of Poland, and 
standing out from the leaden sky of the wintry 
North, form a striking contrast to the clear 
glaring warmth, Saracenic architecture, and 
bronzed visages of the Arabs of the Lazar House 
of Jaffa, now hung on the opposite side of the 
Tribune of the vre. e drawbacks of 
Gros’s style were that he was coarse and showy 
—defects that have been pily touched on 
in the voluminous History M. Thiers, who 
began his career as an Art-critic in the middle 
of the Restoration. It is curious to go back to 
the early life of M. Guizot (1810), and find 
him in the middle of the Empire, in the same 
vocation of Art-critic, remarking of Gros, “He 
has neither coldness, nor stiffness, nor theatrical 
display ; perhaps his method is the best suited 
to national subjects; but if his school does not 
join beauty to truth as its necessary condition, 
it will easily fall into a hideous exaggeration, 
because it will not be preserved from it by 
habitual attachment to nics regular forms.” 
Gros was himself aware of his coarse facility. 
On the day of the funeral of Girodet the con- 
versation turned upon the loss that Art had 
experienced, and on the necessity that there 
was of preventing the purity of Art from dege- 
nerating into the disorders of Romanticism. 
David was in exile, and they talked of having a 
head of the school to keep the young artists in 
bounds by a good example. “ As for me,” said 
Gros, whose eyes were red with weeping, “I not 
only have not enough of authority to direct the 
school, but I must accuse myself of having been 
one of the first to give a bad example by not 
considering, in the Sues of my subjects, and in 
their execution, that severity which our master 
(David) has always enjoined and practised.” 

The manners of Gros were not in harmony 
with his real merit and rare good fortune. He 
would pass his time playing draughts with the 
obscure habitués of a café. His early prosperity 
was a bad school for the fluctuations of the 
decline of life; he had not philosophy enough 
to reconcile himself to becoming a dead lion. In 
1833 he was found drowned in the Seine, near 
Sevres, leaving in his hat a piece of paper, on 
which was written, “ Weary of life, and betrayed 
by the last faculties that rendered it support- 
able, I have resolved to cut it short.” Such 
was the end of a man who, in contrast to the 
laborious and impoverished life of artists, would 
seem to have received from destiny, in his fame, 
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his wealth, and his social rank, all the external 
elements of happiness. 
Gérard, another of the pupils of David, had 
eat success and a popularity less brilliant, 
but more durable, than that of Gros. He was 
born at Rome, in 1770, and grew at once 
famous, in 1795, by his ‘ Bélisaire. But those 
were not days when works of Art fetched a 
high price. Society was just coming out of 
a revolution that had engulphed all the larger 
fortunes of the State; and it is a curious illus- 
tration of the period, that the purchaser of this 
work was neither a civil nor a military digni- 
tary, but Isabey senior, who had then accumu- 
lated wealth asa miniature painter. He re-sold 
the picture at an advanced price, and with 
eat delicacy handed over the difference to 
Gérard. This was followed by his ‘ Psyche,’ 
which carried his reputation to the highest 
int. Again the purchaser was no grandee, 
Bat the architect Fontaine, and Breton, the 
Secretary of the Institute, who joined together 
to procure six thousand francs—the price paid 
to Gérard. But the young artist, although 
poor, had great success in society; he had a 
taste for literature and music, and some turn 
for the sciences. This rendered him the most 
accomplished and the most conversational of 
the artists of that brilliant society of. which 
Humboldt is now the very last living relic. But 
his chief line became portraiture. Madame | prolix, florid, and fatiguing. He is not the 
Récamier, at the end of the last century, in | frst man who has trodden the damp grass 
all the brilliancy of her beauty and her social | of Gethsemane, dipped in the waters of 
sition, sat for her portrait to David, who, quite | Siloam, slept in the starlight of Bethlehem, 
m accordance with the classical idea of the | washed the dust from his feet in Jordan, 
period, painted her in a negligée toga, and with | and drunk from the well of Samaria, although 
bare feet. On this point the honest, simple, | he may be the only mortal who has ever slum- 
classical painter and the decorous tactician and | bered “in the company of the infinite host 
woman of the world, in awe of the most quizzing | above the oaks of Mamre,” and it would have 
society in Europe, did not quite agree. Classical | been to the advantage of his book had he re- 
nudity, even of the appendages, was very well | joiced less loudly in these privileges of the 
in the Hebes and Danaés of the Louvre, but | pilgrim. If the truth must be said, a large 
not in the gossiping salons of Paris. Therefore, | part of the volume is pure nonsense of a quality 
unknown to David, she ordered another portrait | not uncommon in reminiscences: of the Holy 
from Gérard, but wished to possess both. This | Land. As, in Egypt, the Western stranger 
came to the ears of David; but when she | finds it essential to adulate the Pyramids in 
applied for the portrait, he said, “ Madame, la style of East-end Orientalism, in Rome to 
ladies have their caprices, and so have artists; | apostrophize the Coliseum, in Greece to sum- 
allow me to satisfy mine, which is to keep your | mon the Spartan dead from their graves, and 
portrait in its present state.” Gérard painted | heave a sigh for Salamis,-so in Syria he in- 
countless portraits of the dignitaries and | evitably bursts into elaborate raptures with 
wealthy men of the Empire, and in 1814} which the musical names celebrated in Scrip- 
a multitude of sovereigns and distinguished | ture are supposed to harmonize, as if simplicity 
foreigners. But so many orders and such | did not reign among the lilies of Sharon and 
rapid execution did little for the reputation of | Tabor. A certain Miriam, whom we have met 
the artist. Like Vandyke, he had painted first | before in the Valley of the Nile, was Mr. 
for his fame and then for his kitchen. The | Prime’s companion upon his tour in the Holy 
series of Bonaparte portraits in the gallery of ; Land, and this lady is gradually transformed 
the Crystal Palace give a favourable idea of his | into a holy ideal. Indeed, most of the ladies 
powers. That of General Bonaparte himself, | mentioned are pourtrayed in high-art colours, 
with his chdteau of Malmaison in the distance, | so that, to credit Mr. Prime, he was least of all 
is said to be the best existing likeness of that | men the unhappy one in the ballad whom the 
remarkable personage. The uniformly clear | sight of beauty had seldom blessed. Introduced 
backgrounds form a complete contrast to the | into a Greek household in Syria, he stood for a 
British school of portrait painting. Gérard was | moment on the threshold, amazed and abashed, 
in favour with the Bourbons as well as with the | but being re-assured, “advanced with as much 
Emperor, and, as a true courtier, painted the | courage as could be expected of a somewhat 
entrance of Henri Quatre into Paris, which, in | diffident American,” and, as it seems, minutely 
spite of an unpleasant dead-greenish tint, is | inspected a Greek girl breathing fragrance and 
his masterpiece. Hesurvived to the age of Louis- | radiance amid a glow of cushions and tapestries : 
Philippe; and the more celebrated of hislater| ‘‘I never saw a woman half so beautiful. She 
— was the picture of the “Citizen | was the first and last one that I saw abroad whom 
ing” at the Hétel de Ville. Gérard had a | I thought equal to the American standard of female 
certain grandeur and power, with more warmth | beauty; and she was a star. She was reclining on 
than David, and more purity than Gros ; but | the diwan, half buried in its cushions, with her 
he was absorbed by portraits, and the ambition | #"™ round Miriam's neck, telling her, in all the 
; “ " rich oriental phrases she could invent, of her love 
to shine as a man of the world prevented : : 
him from taking advantage of his creat cifts for her newly-found sister. I will endeavour, for 
His versatility of styl e d a His the sake of my lady readers, and with Miriam's 
- n style was undeniadle. 18 | assistance, to describe her dress, which was almost 
Psyche’ and other earlier productions were | a fac-simile of the dresses of four other ladies in 
executed in bold rivalry of David. His large 


; the room, whose inferior beauty must excuse my 
and well-known picture of ‘The Battle of Auster- | leaving them, to sketch their splendid companion. 


litz,” with fourteen portraits, of the Emperor 
and his lieutenants, combining both the depart- 
ments of Art which he followed, met Gros on 
his own ground ; and the ‘ Entrance of Henri 
Quatre’ in the subsequent period of his life, 
was a conspicuous production of the Romantic 
school, and more than any other picture deter- 
mined the career of Paul de La Roche. 

Many other interesting topics are treated of 
by M. Delécluze. We have, for instance, in- 
teresting accounts of Proudhon, Guérin, and 
others, who, although not pupils, were contem- 
poraries of David—but we have said enough. 





Tent Life in the Holy Land. By William C. 
Prime. (New York, Harper Brothers ; 
London, Low & Co.) 

Mr. Prime wrote this book, he says, to please 

himself. He travelled with the same object, 

“yielding, with delicious licence, to the whim 

of every passing hour.” Sometimes, walking 

by moonlight in Jerusalem, he sang until the 
streets echoed; sometimes, wandering along 
the lake of Galilee, he cast his hymns upon the 
waters. This is a pleasant spirit in which to 
make the tour of a region so hallowed and so 
sweet as Palestine; but Mr. Prime permits the 
licence so delicious to him to creep into his 
narrative, which is redundant, transcendental, 














Firstly she wore that part of the Turkish lady's 
dress which we should call the trousers, known by 
them as the shintiyan, and a very different affair 
from the pantaloons which the American ladieg’. 
rights ladies argue so much in favour of. They 
are necessarily more cumbersome than the ordj. 
nary European style of dress, being enormo 
heavy folds of silk stuff, embroidered with heavy 
gold thread, gathered at the ankles with gold and 
Jewelled bands. Those of which I now speak were 
of rose-coloured silk, and the little feet that were 
quite hidden in the folds as they fell around it 
when she walked, were covered with velvet slippers, 
embroidered with seed pearls. The yellak, a sort 
of open dress that falls in a long train behind and 
is fastened only at the waist, falling away 80 as to, 
leave the shintiyan visible, is I believe not wom 
by unmarried ladies, but she had a similar dress, 
of the same rose-colored silk, richly embroidered, 
A low chemissette, with embroidered front and 
sleeves, left almost the entire bust exposed; and 
velvet jacket, heavy with gold thread and jewels, 
completed the rich and gorgeous costume. But 
the dress, although of the most costly fabrics of 
the Damascus looms, was as nothing compared 
with the jewels that flashed from her wrists, and 
neck, and hair. Over her left shoulder, hanging 
like a sash down to the right side of her waist, was 
a golden girdle or band, made of broad pieces of 
gold, shaped like willow leaves, and fastened to 
gether at the sides. The belt of the yellak and 
shintiyan, which is ordinarily a cashmere shawl 
(known vulgarly in America as camels’-hair), was 
silk, gathered at the side with a star of brilliants, 
her arms were jeweled serpents ; and the | 
covering of her bosom, which was exposed, as 
have said, consisted of strings of pearls that lay 
across it, each string shorter than the one above it, 
and whose whiteness was rivalled by the neck 
they adorned. Her hair was bound together under 
a small cap of crimson velvet, that rested only on 
the back of her head, and of which the velvet was 
but the material on which were clustered as many 
pearls and diamonds as, I remarked to Miriam, 
would purchase all the jewelry that the most 
gorgeous New York saloon could exhibit in a 
crowded evening assembly.” 
—Heavy tresses of hair, black as the raven 
down of darkness, black lustrous eyes, a red 
under-glow in the cheeks, ripe and laughing 
lips, a slender and soft form, complete this 
full-length, painted by “a somewhat diffident 
American,” who passed out of the hareem 
interior upon the plain of Sharon, sprinkled 
with the crimson anemone, and then made 
straight for Jerusalem. There his convulsive 
fit is upon him again, and all the sunrises that 
beam over the Delaware forests, the Minnesota 
rairies, the Italian valleys, the Libyan plains, 
urn and coruscate upon the page.— 

‘‘Then once more I bowed my head. It is no 
shame to have wept in Palestine. I wept when I 
saw Jerusalem, I wept when I lay in the starlight 
at Bethlehem, I wept on the blessed shores of 
Galilee. My hand was no less firm on the rein, 
my finger did not tremble on the trigger of my 
pistol when I rode with it in my right hand along 
the shore of the blue sea. My eye was not dimmed 
by those tears, nor my heart in aught weakened. 
Let him who would sneer at my emotion close 
this volume here, for he will find little to his taste 
in my journeyings through Holy Land.” 

No one will sneer at the emotion; but why 
inundate the book with it? However, Mr. 
Prime treats of topography and antiquities, 
and describes a mighty pile of metal “like the 
corner of a tinman’s shop” which he saw in 4 
Latin convent.— 

“This proved to be a heap of solid silver, more 
in weight we believed than a half ton, consisting of 
various church ornaments, and especially of huge 
candelabra, standing over seven feet high from the 
floor, wrought in beautiful of the solid 
metal, and heavier than one man could well lift. 
Near this, some rough doors, on a temporary closet 
being opened, disclosed an altar, or a shrine, of the 
same white metal, pure, rich, and elegant, more 
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than six feet high and four in breadth, wrought in 
ic and other forms, beautifully chased and 
ished. It was a present from some crowned 
head in years long past, and it has been treasured 
in a garret chamber of the convent from the day 
it was received. Whether it will ever see the light 
js a question I cannot answer. It may lie there 
a hundred years, to be seen only by such chance 
travellers as father Stephano shall be induced to 
guide to the treasure-room.” 

Plunging into the Dead Sea, he reports that 
such a bath is not agreeable.— 

“Tf there were words to express an agony that 
no one has experienced I would use them here. I 
cannot conceive worse torture than that plunge 
eaused me. Every inch of my skin smarted and 
stung as if a thousand nettles had been whipped 
over it. My face was as if dipped in boiling oil, 
the skin under my hair and beard was absolute fire, 
my eyes were balls of anguish, and my nostrils hot 
as the nostrils of Lucifer. I howled with pain, but 
I suspended when I heard Whitely’s voice. He 
had swallowed some of the water, and coughed it 
up into his nose and the tubes under his eyes. The 
effect was to overcome all pain elsewhere while that 
torture endured. It came near being a serious 
matter with him, and, as it was, his voice suffered 
for a week, his eyes and nose were inflamed as if 
with a severe cold, and the pain continued severe 
for several days. Recovering our feet with diffi- 
culty, we stood pictures of despair, not able to open 
our eyes, and increasing the pain by every attempt 
we made to rub them with our wet hands or arms.” 

Mr. Prime engages with Dr. Robinson in an 
argument on the topography of Jerusalem, and 
“sets him right,” greatly to his own satisfaction, 
in a tone of triumphant flippancy which seems 
contagious among travellers in the Holy Land. 
In their narratives they are solemn and sonorous 
as trumpeters ; in their discussions as merry 
as bagpipes. No useful purpose would be 
answered by placing in opposition the theories 
of Dr. Robinson and Mr. Prime, the latter 
being too facile in his power of refutation to 
endanger any serious hypothesis. We prefer 
following the American into a Tubareeyeh 
wine-cellar, the real estate of a venerable lady : 

“Tt was a cellar, three or four feet below the 
level of the court of her little mud house. It was 
filled with large earthen jars. Each one would 
hold half a barrel. They had large open tops, on 
which were earthen covers. I opened one after 
another, and tasted every variety of Galilee wine. 
Some was new, and raw and unpleasant, the bitter 
taste of the grape-seed predominating, others were 
ripe and more like a Beaune claret sweetened with 
sugar. One jar was much like dead champagne, 
and that which she thought best of all was heavier 
than old port, thick, oily, and crusty, very pleasant 
to taste but cloying immediately. I never have 
seen anything like it in wine elsewhere, but I 
found it the favourite among the Jews in Jeru- 
salem and here.” 

We know not what the world will think of 
Mr. Prime’s confession of a homicidal experi- 
ment. He was in a tent on the Lebanon, and 
by moonlight saw a man crawling over the 
rocks.— 

“ At all events I could not go to sleep with that 
fellow lying on the rock, and now I began to reason 
on this wise. If it is a man he must be an enemy. 
A friend would have no business there, and a vil- 
lager would not be there. He can’t be there with 
reference to any one else, for his position com- 
mands our tents and not the village. He must be 
watching us, and if so, it is for no good—and as I 
reasoned I had gone into the tent, taken out my 
small volcanic pistol, which carried a ball an 
immense distance and was much preferable to 
Colt’s for sharp shooting, and returned to the front 
of the tent. I continued my reasoning. Shall I 
call Selim? No, for the Druse, if it be one, will 
see that we are talking about him. Shall I send a 
ball up at him? If I do I must hit him, or he will 
hit me, as certainly as I fire. In short, I must 
bring him down, so here goes, and I threw up my 
pistol and sent a conical ball, whistling as those 





hollow balls always go, into the very brain of the 
man, if it were a man, but, as it proved, ‘into the 
breast of a grey wolf, that was waiting for a chance 
at the bones of Selim and Betuni. The yell of his 
pain went down the valley with the sound of the 
pistol, and he came rolling and tumbling, tearing 
his own flesh and yelling with agony, almost to my 
very feet. Selim despatched him with a knife, and 
I left him lying before Hajji Mohammed’s tent, to 
stiffen in position and frighten my worthy cook, 

when he should turn out in the morning. I had | 
no more restlessness after that, but slept soundly.” 


Mr. Prime appears to reason with terrible 
celerity. If the grey wolf had been a human 
being, he might not have slept so soundly, 
although he found it as easy to send a conical 
ball “into the very brain of the man” as to 
confute an archeologist. At Damascus he 
collected a budget of incredible scandal con- 
cerning English peeresses and others, mythi- 
cally named Ianthe, &c. The Ianthe of his 
romance of real life comes before us in this 
guise.— 

“‘She was a child no longer, and she who had 
been the delight of royal assemblies, the gentle girl 
of Cumberland, the young and radiant bride of the 
brilliant court of St. James’s, worshipped as a star, 
beautiful, but unapproachable, glorious, but distant, 
warm, loving, maddening in her radiance, but yet 
a pure star of those azure distances, she became 
the wild devotee of passion, the priestess of plea- 
sure, a beautiful, magnificently beautiful Bac- 
chante.” 

We are afraid Mr. Prime is a good easy 
man, who puts faith in cicerone tales. A Jew’s 
palace at Damascus, constructed of white 
marble, smote him with wonder.-- 

“Tt was carved in all manner of quaint arabesque 
patterns. Clusters of golden fruits and flowers 
hung from the sides of the rooms and the ceilings. 
The doors were finely carved and gilded. The 
furniture was superb. One of the alcoves was fur- 
nished with a single diwan, which cost 65,000 
piastres—a New York lady might be contented 
with a sofa worth 3,000 dollars, especially if it were 
as this was, a mere cushion of silk and gold, with- 
out any wood or iron about it. The entire house 
was furnished with silver articles—bowls, pitchers, 
narghilehs, perfume-bottles, cups, water-goblets, 
and everything that could be made of this metal.” 

It will now be seen what sort of a pilgrim is 
Mr. W. C. Prime in the Holy Land. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia. By Emma Will- 
sher Atkinson. (Kent & Co.)—These memoirs are 
written in an even tone of courtly approbation,— 
there is nothing said that can hurt the feelings of 
the royal and illustrious subjects of these memoirs. 
The characters are all covered with a thick varnish 
through which no real life or individuality pierces. 
The style is tiresome, and occasionally it is varied 
by awkwardness. Speaking of Frederick William 
the First when a boy, the authoress says :—‘ But 
his roughness in female society was indeed caused 
by his shyness towards the other sex, which through- 
out his life he treated with respect, although his 
opinion of women was not particularly exalted.” 
Again, who is to make out the fact in the followin 
sentence, speaking of Prince Louis who died 1687 ? 
‘‘He had married a rich Polish princess of the 
House of Radzewil in opposition to his stepmother’s 
wish that he should take to wife a niece of her own 
(who subsequently became Duchess of Holstein 
Back), this lady had the credit of presenting him 
with the particularly fine orange which was reported 
to have caused his death—which of these ladies had 
the unenviable ‘‘credit”? As a piéce d’occasion 
this work may have a certain interest, but it is a 
mere compilation, of no use for historical purposes. 

The Stage and the Company: a Novel. By Mrs. 
Hubback. 3 vols. (Skeet.)—The stage and its 
four insides with one passenger on the coach-box 
are the germ out of which all the story comes. 
The first chapters are good—the incidents lively 





and well touched in—the dialogue is above the 


average, and all promises a pleasant novel; but 
the dire necessity of filling three volumes, which is 
the fate that rules modern novels, weakens the 
story till it is diluted out of all raciness and flavour. 
The mystery of the sorrow that surrounds the 
great-uncle is not worked out,—much more might 
have been made of it. He is left an incomplete 
sketch, while prominence is given to secon 

characters. The tale has overgrown its strength, 
and the reader, in the third volume, has to sym- 


ad | pathise with a man who is never mentioned till the 
| story is half-told. There are materials for a good 


tale in this novel, but the effect is mangué. Mr. 
Methuen, who is the evil genius, is a very ineffee- 
tual one, and goes off in the end like a.damp 
rocket which hangs fire. There are clever bits of 
dialogue, but the novel, as a whole, lacks breadth 
and body. Mrs. Hubback has done better things 
ere now. 

The Royal Sisters; or, Pictures of a Court. By 
Mrs. Robert Cartwright. 2 vols. (Hope.)—‘The 
Royal Sisters’ is rather a pretty story, though told 
in a duenna-like and affected manner. The picture 
of a small German court, and the etiquettes and 
the small intrigues are amusing. The hapless fate 
of the elder sister, and the romantic marriage of 
the younger one are interesting. The characters 
are none of them very brightly or sharply drawn, 
but there is a pleasing tone throughout the book, 
which has an effect likethat of listening to a pleasant 
voice, a charm which can often dispense with sense. 

Margaret Hamilton: a Novel. By Mrs. C. J. 
Newby. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—There is not much 
of plot in this novel, nor any very exciting inci- 
dents, but there are truth and freshness about the 
book which make it pleasant reading. There is, 
too, an air of reality throughout, which is a great 
virtue. Mr. Hamilton, the banker, ruined by the 
villany of his absconding partners, is an excellent 
sketch—the energy of his integrity at the beginning 
of his trials—the gradual ennui that comes when 
the crash has settled down into hopeless ruin—the 
disgust at the daily penury—the weakness and 
yielding to temptation, are all excellent as points 
of interest, and are true to human nature. Mark 
and Margaret, his eldest children, are very good— 
their patient heroism is well and quietly done—not 
exaggerated into anything impossible. The details 
of the privations and contrivances to enable the 
family to live, are made cheerful instead of depress- 
ing, and will have a good influence on youthful 
readers—inciting them to “fortitude and patient 
cheer.” To be sure, the brilliant conclusion in 
which Margaret is rewarded by a marriage with the 
man of her choice—who carries her off to an earthly 
paradise in a magnificent carriage, restoring her to 
all the pomps and vanities of the world of which 
she had so long been deprived—may delude the 
young imagination with the hope that, other virtues 
equal, they, too, may go and do likewise—a castle 
in the air which, we fear, hard-hearted Reality 
would not turn to fact. . In any other respect, 
‘Margaret Hamilton’ is a novel which parents and 
guardians, who disapprove of fiction in general, 
may put into the hands of their young people with- 
out fear, and older readers will also, we think, 
read it with interest. 

Ran away to Sea: en Autobiography for Boys. 
(Brown.)—This is a fascinating book—the descrip- 
tion of the slave ship on fire, and the escape from 
her, is as powerful a piece of description as we ever 
read of the kind. The adventure with the baboons 
is nimbly grotesque, and the danger is exciting 
enough to be worthy of M. Dumas’ novels. The 
exploit of shooting a raging lion stone dead with an 
old musket loaded with swan shot and a ramrod 
could only have happened to—sailors. The book is 
a series of adventures strung together, in which a 
wild exciting interest is more studied than proba- 
bilities. The “boys” for whom it is written will 
read it eagerly without criticism. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. Vol. IX. Session 1856-7. (Parker.) 
—We have heard of a village shop in which were 
sold bread, boots, beer, saucepans, tobacco, pills, 
and things of that sort. In like manner this Historic 
Society publishes papers upon natural history, the 
importance of accuracy in the testing of chrono- 
meters, plagiarisms in poetry, mathematics, Shak- 
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speare, self-registering tide-gauges, and such like 
matters. The | dtetien off the Society thus be- 
comes a miscellany, instead of an historic volume. 
As we learn, however, that the last meeting of the 
Society was one without parallel in the two 
counties, inasmuch as fourteen new members were 
elected (one of whom had read the Transactions of 
the Society with interest at the Antipodes), we 


praise from critics.—Next, perhaps, in interest 
come a couple of solid volumes of Mr. Gleig’s 
Biographical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Essays, 
from Quarterly Reviews.—Messrs. Smith & Elder 
have added Villette to the Cheap Edition of Currer 
Bell’s Works.—Messrs. Bell & Daldy have repro- 
duced The Poetical Works of Mark Akenside, to- 
gether with Mr. Dyce’s Life of the poet.—Messrs. 


must conclude that the people of these parts do not Routledge & Co. have completed in thirteen num- 


object to having their history, criticism, and philo- 
sophical Transactions all in one. The historic 


| 
| 


bers Mr. Russell's Letters on The Expedition to the 
Crimea.—The following works also appear under 


rs are of considerable interest, including one | the general warrant of ‘‘new” editions :—Amy 
by Dr. Latham, setting forth his reasons for be- | Herbert, by a Lady, and Gertrude by the same 
lieving that the language of Britain under the | Author (Longman & Co.),—A pocalyptic Sketches, 
Romans was not Latin,—an able dissertation by | by the Rev. J. Cumming (Hall & Co.),—Lee- 


Mr. Wright on the English language, in which he 
incidentally re-asserts his opinion that it was Latin, 
and an elaborate attempt to identify the site of the 
Battle of Brunanburgh with Burnley in Lancashire. 

The Jesuits judged by Kings, Bishops, and the 
Pope: a New History of the Extinction of the Order, 
written from Original Documents. — History of 
Dmitri: a Study on the Situation of Serfs in Russia 
—{Les Jésuites, dc.]. (Pagnerre.)—To judge from 
appearances, this volume (superior in curiosity and 
interest to the majority of those which bear the same 
form) contains two careful contributions, prepared 
by M. Viardot, their author, for some one of the 
serious reviews or periodicals sanctioned to appear 
in France. Whether they have ever been published 
in such form we are unable to state :—satisfied that 
they merit republication, though the link which 
binds them in a volume—the one a historical ab- 
stract, the other a picture of national character 
and manners—be merely the earnest liberalism of 
a travelled man,—to whom, when he touches 
Spain, the idea of Jesuitism is intolerable, and who 
thinks, when under the shadow of the Kremlin, of 
the enthralled state of a vast serf population, rich 
in the materials from which a great free people 
could be made. The matter of the first ‘‘ piéce”™ 
(we have no English word which accurately de- 
scribes the class of literary production) is derived 
from chapters of a ‘ History of Charles IITI.,’ by 
Don Antonio Ferrer del Rio, of the Spanish Aca- 
demy. These M. Viardot, struck with their im- 
portance, has extracted, condensed and trans- 
lated,* so as to lay their substance before those 
interested in the subject. The result will be of 
permanent value to:those who have not access to 
the elaborate history from which it has been 
drawn. — ‘Dmitri’ may, probably, find more 
readers for the moment, seeing that the abolition 
of serfdom in Russia is one of the great questions 
of the day. The sketch is painful :—the old story 
of a handsome, amiable, and religious man, set 
wrong with life by the injustices of the peculiar 
institution, who, in punishment for an act of 
fanatic vengeance committed by him, was knouted 
to death. M. Viardot has, however, thought less 
of his romance than of its realities,—interpolating 
certain considerations on the emancipation ques- 
tion, derived from Russian sources. The tale, too, 
gives a glimpse of those diversities of fanatical sec- 
tarianism which we have been assured by those 
who know Russia well amount to a feature at once 
so striking and so menacing in Muscovite class- 
society. Regarding either the men in black of Spain, 
or the shoob-clad peasantry of the far North, and 
the influences which the one body have exercised, 
and the others may exercise, on the body, soul, and 
spirit of Europe, it would not be easy to come 
to an end, were we to begin. Suffice it, therefore, to 
say that M. Viardot's book, in its odd dualism, is 
suggestive in no common degree,—an attribute, 
it may be added, which becomes increasingly rare 
in contemporary French literature. 

The reprints and new editions are numerous. 
First in attraction is a new impression of Mr. 
W. T. Thoms’s Zarly English Prose Romances, in 
three handsome and well-edited volumes. This 
treasury of old English contains Robert the Devyll, 
Thomas a Reading, Friar Bacon, Robin Hood, 
George a Green, Doctor Faustus, and other famous 
pieces. 
this we must name the fourth volume of Lord 
Macaulay’s History of England,—and the first 





tures on Diseases of the Stomach and Indigestion, 
by C. Lees (Longman & Co.),—Greig’s Young 
Ladies’ Arithmetic (Simpkin & Co.),—Night and 
Day, by John Bennett (Ward & Lock),—Parthenia, 
by E. B. Lee (Routledge),—A Boy’s Adventures in 
the Wilds of Australia, by William Howitt (Hall & 
Co.),—The Poetical Works of Henry Durand (Lay), 
—The Arts of Life, by Lucy Aiken (Longman & 
Co.)—Essays on Church Penitentiaries, by John 
Armstrong, D.D. (Parker).—Katherine Randolph 
and The Heiress of Haughton have been added to 
the “ Parlour Library.”—The following works 
have gained the honour of a second edition, 
— Dr. Bennett's Clinical Lectures (Black), — 
William Howitt’s Land, Labour and Gold (Long- 
man & Co.),—L. H. Grindon’s Life (Whittaker), 
Mr. H. C. Adam’s Gieek Exercises (Nutt), 
—Mr. Pearson’s Letter to the Provost of Orie 
(Nutt), — Messrs. Johnson’s Patentees’ Manual 
(Longman & Co.),—Mr. Pycroft’s Collegian’s Guide 
(Longman & Co.),—Mr. Patmore’s Angel in the 
House (Parker),—Dr. Churchill’s Diseases of Chil- 
dren (Longman & Co.),—Mr. Pratt’s Scripture and 
Science not at Variance (Hatchard),—Mr. Hein- 
fetter’s Revealed History of Sin, and the same 
author’s Revealed History of Man (Bryce),—Mrs. 
A. Gatty’s Fairy Godmothers, and other Tales (Bell 
& Daldy),—Dean Ramsay's Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character (Edmonston & Co.).—In third 
editions we have before us Prof. Aytoun’s Both- 
well, with emendations and improvements (Black- 
wood),—-Mr. Brannon’s Guide to Bournemouth 
(Longman & Co.),—Mr. Bloxam’s edition of 
Bowman’s Practical Chemistry (Churchill), —- Mr. 
Scoffern’s Projectile Weapons of War (Longman & 
Co.),—Dr. Murray’s Locke on the Understanding 
(Simpkin & Co.),—ZLaws and Practice of Whist 
(Hardwicke),—and Mr. Torrens’ Principles of Sir 
Robert Pcel’s Act of 1844 explained and defended 
(Longman & Co.).— We have fifth editions or 
‘*thousands” of How to Speak French, by M. Albités 
(Longman & Co.),—and Exeter Hall Sermons for 
the Working Classes, Second Series (Berger).—Dr. 
Macaulay's Dictionary of Medicine (Black) appears 
in a fourteenth edition,—Mr. Arthur’s Successful 
Merchant (Hamilton & Co.) in a seventeenth edition, 
—and Dr. Guthrie’s Gospel in Ezekiel (Black) in a 
twentieth thousand.—We have on our table Vol. 
XV. of the Encyclopedia Britannica (Black),— 
Part XIII. of Paved with Gold, by Augustus 
Mayhew (Chapman & Hall), completing that work, 
—Vol. I. of The Historical Magazine, a New York 
venture, published in monthly numbers.—We may 
mention the following miscellanies, Anecdotical 
Memoirs of the Princess Royal (Houlston),—the 
Clerical Directory for 1858,—and the Bombay 
Almanac for 1858. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Always Happy, 18th edit. royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Anderson's Personal Journal of the Siege of Lucknow, fe. 8vo. 28. 
Arts of Life (The), by the Author of * Evenings at Home,’ 2s, 6d. cl. 
Babillard | Le), 6th edit. square, 2s. cl. 
Baffied : a Tale, 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. cl. 
Beale’s Constituents of Urine, Urinary Deposits, &c. Svo. 98. 6d. cl. 
Blackstone, The Student's, by Kerr, post Svo. 9s. cl. 
Book and its Story (The), 11th edit. freshly revised, crown 8vo. 48. 
Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts, Zschylus, Paley, 18mo. 3s. cl. 
Comstock’s System of Natural Philosophy, revised by Lees, 3a. 6d. 
Cotton’s Principles and Practice of Christianity, 4th a 6d. 
1s. 6d. cl. 











Dante’s Life and Times, by Véricour, crown 8vo. 108. 6d. c! 
Davies’ Algiersin 1857 : its Resources described, pcst Svo. 68, cl. 
Defence of Lucknow (The), by a Staff-Officer, fc. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl. bds. 


| Gladys of Harlech, 3 vols. post 8vo. 318. 6d. ¢ 


We are glad to see it re-issued.—After | 


volume of a reprint of Mr. Motley’s Rise of the | 


Dutch Republic, works which need no further 


Havelock’s (Major-General Sir H.) Memoir, by Owen, fe. 8vo. 18. 6d. 
Key’s Latin Grammar, 2nd edit. crown 8vo 8s. cl. 

Kivgsbury’s The Voice and its Management, 4to. 4s. swd. 
Kingsley’s Andromeda, and other Poems, fe. 8vo. 58. cl. 

Law List (The), corrected to January Ist, 1858, 18mo. 7s. 6d. bd. 
Lowe's Ferns: British and Exotic, Vol 2, royal 8vo. 18s. cl. 
M‘Culloch’s Elementary Reading in Science and Literature, 3s. 
Mar’s Music of the Nineteenth Century, and its Culture, Pt. 2, 8. 
Maryhew’s Paved with Gold, 8vo. 14s. cl. 


i Qulita, the Serf: a Tragedy, fc. 8vo. 6s. cl. 





. new edit. fc. Svo, 28. 6d. 

Phillips's Sermons for the Ti: _— hed at a Mark a lm 
‘or the Times, preach ar! 

Rees’s Personal Narrative of the 8 Teves 

scott’s The Only Child: a Tale, 2 vols. 5 

simmond’s Dictionary of Trade Products, fe. 8vo. 68. half-bd, 

Scripture Quadrupeds, coloured illustrations, imp. 16mo, 3¢, 6d. ¢, 

select Library of Fiction, ‘ Agatha’s Husband,” 2a, bds, 

song of the Cat (The), 12mo. 2s, 6d. cl, 

in (The), Vol. 4, 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 5 

‘rench’s Synonyms of the New Testi t, 4th edit. fo. 8vo. 54, ef 

Waller's Elements of Practical Midwifery, 4th edit. fc 8vo, 4a, 6d, 
¢ revised by Leighton, Vol. 10, la 6d. 

° Composition, crown 8yo. 7 
's Wild Oats, fe. 8vo. 28. ol “se 


Winscon.’s Our Father in Heaven, 18mo, 18. cl. 
Youthful Echoes, Cheerfulness, and other Poems, A. 8. W., 39, 64, 
American Importations. 

Culbertson’s Darkness in the Flowery Land, 12mo. 58. cL. 

Dagg’s Manual of Theology, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Dana's The Fireman, = 8vo. 68, 6d, cl. 

Gray’s Structural and appemets Botany, 8vo. 108. 6d. cl. 

Grcenwood’s Stories and Legends of Travel, &c. for Children, 5¢.¢, 

Historical Magazine and Notes and Queries, Vol. 1, for 1857, 158, 
niversal History, &c., 12mo. 7 


Seyffarth’s Biblical Chronology, Uni' 
Weaver's Hopes and Helps for ahe Young of Both Sexes, 4s. 6d. ¢ 
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Oxenden’s The Pathway of Safet; 
¢ Earnest Comm 




















THE CASE OF THE REFORMERS IN THE 
LITERARY FUND. 


Two great abuses in the management of the 
Literary Fund originated that movement agai 
it which the Reformers feel it to be their duty net 
to abandon as long as those abuses continue. 

They are: 

1. The cost of administering its affairs—a cost 
enormous beyond all precedent; and, as far as 
their experience in such matters extends, 
no comparison with that of any other like fund or 
charity in existence. The amount of this cost in 
the last accounts, very nearly equalled one-half of 
the whole money distributed ; that is to say, the 
sum distributed in relieving claimants was 1,2251, 
and the expense of its distribution was 5321. 

2. The constitution of the Managing Committee, 
who, taking advantage of a mistake in the wording 
of the Charter, not discovered until nine years ago, 
have been able not only entirely to dispense, at 
their meetings, with the presence and assistance 
of the Council, but have refused to allow the mem- 
bers of the Council access to such records kept by 
the Society as alone would inform them of the pre- 
ceedings of the Committee. 

According to the old law which prevailed. in the 
government of the Fund, it was declared that the 
“duty of the Council” was “ to superintend all the 
affairs and concerns of the Society, and, when such 
a measure shall be requisite, to report the state of 
them to the General Committee or to a general 
meeting of the Society ;” and this law was strictly 
in the spirit of the Charter, which assumes the 
superiority of the Council over the Committee, by 
directing that the members of Council, except 
under certain circumstances, shall be elected from 
the members ‘who shall have previously served 
for three years at least on the general committee.” 
The Council has nowno existence but in name, never 
meets, and never will meet ; the General Committee 
having decided that it cannot be so much as called 
together by any human authority. The Committee 
itself, in other words, is irresponsible. An irre- 
sponsible committee is objectionable in any case; 
but surely it becomes particularly so in this, when, 
by the very constitution of the Society, it is to do 
all its benevolence in secret, is to distribute one- 
half or two-thirds of the whole income, and is to 
render no account. Honest men on an irresponsi- 
ble committee are not a sufficient security against 
misconduct. That has been shown in this very 
case, by several examples of abuse of trust. It 
may be sufficient to mention here, that ene mem- 
ber of the Committee made out, from the Society's 
secret books, a list of persons who had been re- 
lieved, and gave this list to a publisher. "Is it too 
much to suppose, for the guidance of such pub- 
lisher in driving his bargains? And further, that 
at a time when the Committee were doling out 
relief in such single donations as five, ten, and 
twenty—in no instance (it is believed) exceeding 
forty—pounds, they voted one hundred pounds 
each, to the widows of two of their own members ; 
and, as one of the deceased was a man of fortune, 
who bequeathed two legacies of a hundred guineas 
each to friends, and as no application for relief had 
been made by his widow, it is fair to assume, that, 
but for troublesome inquiry and comment, su 
self-appointments of the funds would have become 
by no means uncommon. ‘ 

The two heads of abuse thus set forth are mani- 
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festly so far connected, that the continuance of the 
one Will tend always to obstruct any amendment of 
the other; hence, upon the defeat, by a majority of 
four votes, oi a resolution proposed by the Reform- 
ers at the Annual Meeting of the Corporation in 
March 1855, to the effect that it was not reasonable 
to deduct 40 per cent. from money received in trust 
for distressed literary men, for the mere cost of 
applying that money to their relief, an attempt was 
made at the same meeting to draw attention to the 
defect in the Charter above refered to, which so far 
succeeded that a Special Committee was appointed 
to report upon the best mode of correcting that 
defect. 

Joined with the reforming party upon this Com- 
mittee were several of the General. Committee of 
the Fund; but its members found no difficulty in 
discussing the various questions raised, in a conci- 
liatory spirit, and they arrived at conclusions which 
they were able unanimously to adopt. 

Before stating the recommendations so agreed to 
be presented to the General Meeting, the reader 
should be reminded that the terms of the appoint- 
ment of the Special Committee, immediately after 
the rejection of the proposal for retrenching the 
expenditure, precluded that Special Committee 
from any suggestion involving a reduction of the 
establishment ; and that what they had mainly to 
consider was the possibility of bringing the establish- 
ment as existing, into nearer agreement with the 
original design of the Fund, by making it available 
for some of the uses contemplated by the Founder, 
the Rev. David Williams. 

Against every kind of discouragement Williams 
had been called to contend, in labouring to esta- 
blish this Fund. Such, indeed, were the difficulties 
raised, that there was not a step made good by him 
in his toilsome and thankless progress, which did 
not carry with it, almost invariably, the trace of 
some previous disappointment. But throughout he 
was upheld by the conviction that he was at least 
laying a foundation which contained the germ of fur- 
ther development; and in everything he said, wrote, 
or did in connexion with it, this hope always finds 
expression in some form or other—that in its cha- 
racter and structure the Fund should be 
sive; that it should not remain stationary while 
everything it aimed to represent was in movement 
around it; but that, as the necessity arose for new 
modes of relief, it should have the power itself to 
provide them. 

And hence, in devising his plans of help for the 
occasional needs of those cultivating literature or 
science, it was a constant object of solicitude with 
this thoughtful man, that their wants should not be 
relieved at the cost of their self-respect. He urged 
perpetually that his Fund was not to be a Charity in 
any ordinary and vulgar sense; for, that such charity 
would not be appropriate to those for whom it was 
intended. He begged for patronage, no doubt, to 
set his scheme afloat; but the idea put forward by 
him always (and far more prominently) is, that the 
class whom it is meant to help, are by such means 
to be enabled ultimately to help themselves. First 
and last his wish was, that the Fund which he and 
others had called into existence for them, they should 
themselves maintain; so administering it as to com- 
bine with the widest possible diffusion of its bene- 
fits, all the secrecy, delicacy, and promptitude, with 
which private friends might relieve each other. It 
never could have seemed possible to him, that 
more than half a century after its establishment, it 
would remain one of the Fund’s by-laws that a man 
who had written a book, however worthless, might 
claim the advantages of the Institution, but that a 
man who had only written in periodicals, however 
powerfully, must be entirely excluded; which by- 
law received actual illustration, not ten years ago, 
in the deliberate refusal of relief to a man dying of 
literary exertion, who had contributed to the high- 
est class of periodicals literary matter more than 
equal to twenty-five octavo volumes. We may 
imagine also the disbelief and scorn with which any 
such suggestion would have been met by the 
Founder of this Fund, as that another of its by- 
laws, after all those years had passed, would con- 
tinue to declare that the man who sought its relief, 
no matter what his genius or his learning, no matter 
how manifold his reasons for keeping secret his 





temporary distress, no matter how direful his need 
for prompt and immediate aid, must produce to the 
Committee ‘‘ testimonials of two or more respect- 
able persons authenticating the facts” on which his 
application was grounded, and must lodge such 
testimonials with the Secretary at least seven days 
before the meeting which was to determine their 
credibility. ; 

Is it surprising that, with such features promi- 
nent in its mode of administration, the Literary 
Fund should in no respect have grown with the 
growth of Literature? A simple mention of the 
fact that in 1802 it had three hundred and ninety- 
four annual subscribers, whereas in 1857 it has 
little more than a hundred (notwithstanding the 
astonishing increase in the number of readers which 
that half-century has seen), gives to the views 
entertained by Williams their proper significance. 
He knew well that if it were to be maintained 
honourably by the subscriptions of the literary body, 
it should offer them something more than mere 
alms, and should not invite attention to them 
always or exclusively as beggars. He thought it 
even possible so far to divest the Institution of such 
painful and humiliating associations, as finally to 
make it in some degree a centre of union for all 
grades of literary men, whether givers or receivers 
of its help. And when, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties interposed to prevent such a concession, a 
Charter was at last obtained, this idea, strongly 
impressed by Williams on all co-operating with 
him, actually found a place in it. 

Of the obstructions raised against that grant of 
a Charter, a sketch is given in the fragment of the 
story of Williams prefixed by the Committee to 
their Annual Reports: which is remarkable for the 
suppression of every intention or hope entertained 
by him that might happen in any way to clash with 
the existing modes of management. Nevertheless, 
one may yet see, even there, that the Founder of 
the Fund had to deal with the same kind of oppo- 
sition as its Reformers have had to encounter; and 
that the Charter itself was only painfully extorted 
after ten years’ unremitting exertion, when Wil 
liams had been two years dead. 

_ It would be strange if a concession so extorted 
had been generously or largely given; yet so 
vividly had Williams’s wish in one respect survived 
him, that there, in this very Charter, stands still 
the unmistakeable reference to the hope he cherished 
beyond every other, that there would at some time 
be established a “ Hall or College” in connexion 
with his charity. So would he finally have con- 
nected it with some building in this great city, to 
which the young author, coming up unfriended to 
London, might betake himself book in hand, secure 
of at least a few friends ready to meet him with 
sympathy and counsel ; and so, at the same time and 
by the same means, would he have called into exist- 
ence a source of steady supply to the subscription 
list of the Fund itself, and an honourable basis for 
its continued prosperity. 

Perhaps the reader may now somewhat better 
understand why it was that the originators of the 
Special Committee, appointed in March 1855, 
thought themselves not justified in excluding wholly 
from the recommendations of their Report, a sub- 
ject which had lain so near the heart of the Founder 
of the Literary Fund. But they put this particular 
recommendation in a most guarded form. Let the 
smallest possible step, they said, in this direction, 
be tried. It will cost nothing to make the trial. 
In the house we are now paying for so largely, and 
making such little use of, let a room or two be 
placed at the disposal of the members within cer- 
tain fixed hours, and with convenience of a few 
well-selected books for reference, of writing mate- 
rials, and of such periodicals as would probably be 
contributed without charge; and if it be true that 
there is, among a large number of literary men, 
any desire to have a place of common resort acces- 
sible to their use, let them show this by using it. 
Or, if they think social gatherings likely to be of 
service, and it really can comfort any one who was 
yesterday relieved by the Fund, to go to-day to the 
rooms, where he will find means of associating on 
still equal terms with men of his own calling, let 
this also be ascertained by trial; and, should any 
such gatherings take experimentally the form of 





conversazioni, those who desire to attend them 
might, by a slight payment, defray all the expense 
inc Here would be a means of meeting for 
literary men, without either the restraints or ex- 
penditure of the higher kind of club, or the chance 
of unwelcome company at the lower; and a cost of 
something less than 12/. a year to the Society would 
suffice to make the trial. 

It only remains to be mentioned that this sug- 
gestion, which has given occasion for the gravest 
misrepresentation of the objects of the Reformers, 
was founded upon propositions drawn up by Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton; and that it received the 
unanimous approval of the following members of 
the Special Committee, who were present at the 
adoption of the Report :—Mr. William Tooke, Sir 
John Forbes, Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. Auldjo, the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, Mr. Procter, Mr. John Forster, 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Dilke and Mr. 
Charles Dickens. 

The other recommendations of the Committee, 
though less open to misrepresentation than the fore- 
going, shared the same fate of summary rejection 
when brought before the General Meeting sum- 
moned for that purpose at Willis’s Rooms on the 
16th of June, 1855. They had for their object the 
resuscitation of the Council as an operative part of 
the governing body of the Fund, and an enlarge- 
ment of the usefulness of the Charity, by extending 
its modes of relief, so as to embrace, not only revo- 
cable annuities to the extent of a certain limited 
proportion of the income, but assistance by way of 
loan. By the latter it was cought to meet such 
deserving cases as the case of a literary or scientific 
man, who, having insured his life, might find him- 
self, without being in absolute want, unable to pay 
the particular premium for this or that year on its 
becoming due, and who might be heartily glad to 
be assisted by a loan for that purpose, when he 
could not so easily reconcileit to his feelings to apply 
for a grant of money. By the former, it was desired 
to place the Society in the position of sometimes an- 
ticipating the claims of a meritorious writer in lite- 
rature, or labourer in science, and of being able to 


-{ afford him continuous assistance without imposing 


upon him the degrading necessity of an annual re- 
newal of a formally certified application and state- 
ment of distress. All who are acquainted with the 
working of the Fund, even as now administered, 
will know that there is a class of applicants for 
its help, to whom such help, if it be to do good, must 
be often repeated ; and the Reformers, therefore, 
urgently pressed the propriety of not unnecessarily 
humbling men of this class, already worn out by 
age or by sickness, to the pain of suing for alms 
year after year, each year with his recommenda- 
tory letters and his two or more respectable per- 
sons to certify to his respectability ;—but to accord 
at once, in the full measure requisite, the help 
needed ; with the reserve of a right to withdraw it. 

But no. The same answer sufficed for every 
proposal brought forward. The thing could not 
be done. Neither loans nor revocable annuities 
were possible by the terms of the Charter. The 
Managing Committee had fortified themselves with 
an opinion obtained from their consulting counsel, 
Mr. Serjeant Merewether, and this was of a nature 
too decisive to leave any doubt upon the point. 
The thing might, or might not, be praiseworthy ; 
but certainly it was not possible. The Reformers, 
however, had been careful also to provide them- 
selves with an opinion ; and this, being the opinion 
of Mr. Willes (since Mr. Justice Willes), proved 
to be of greater weight than that of Mr. Serjeant 
Merewether. It declared, so distinctly, that both 
suggestions were strictly within the terms of 
the Charter, that a pledge had to be given, before 
the meeting broke up, that both should be taken 
into early consideration. 

Nevertheless, it was in vain the Reformers again 
brought these subjects forward at the General 
Meeting in March, 1856. It was not discoverable 
that any consideration had been, or was likely to 
be, given to them; nor, as to other matters, was 
inquiry more successful. The two or more respect- 
able persons were still required to certify to the 
respectability of the man of science or literature in 
distress. The proof of having written a worthless 
book still formed a claim paramount to that of 
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having written any number of volumes of able and 

i essays. A Council still existed, without 
the power of sitting, of meeting, or of doing any- 
thing; nay, without even the privilege of making 
an inquiry as to the administration of the Society, 
‘with the certainty of receiving a reply. And as for 
those extravagances of house expenditure, which 
had led to such a result (incredible in the manage- 
ment of a charity), as the outlay of 5,000/. in ten 
years on the helping of 400 people, the Reformers 
‘were met, not simply by the deliberate averment of 
one member of the General Committee that a House 
Fund had been expressly subscribed for the main- 
tenance of a house,—which special fund “‘ had been 
for many years in course of accretion”—which 
amounted in 1821 to 6,541/.—and which he greatly 
questioned the right of any one to divert to any 
other purpose than the one it was subscribed for,— 
but also by a formal resolution to a similar effect, 
moved by another officer of the Society, and adopted 

inst the Reformers by a majority of twenty-one. 

So matters steod until the General Meeting of 
March, 1857, when the Committee, at the close of 
their Report, announced that they had granted one 
amnuity— making no mention whatever of this 
change having been forced upon them by the Re- 
formers. In the course of the proceedinys at this 
meeting it was also elicited, that the by-law had 
been repealed which restricted the operation of the 
charity to those writers only who had at some time 
or other published a book. At the same time, in 

ticing such co ions, the observation must be 
added, that the General Committee, constituted as 
it is at present, and under no efficient control by a 
Council or other analogous body (as provided in 
the recommendations of the Special Committee of 
1855), are only grasping at.greater powers for abuse 
as well as for service, in so far yielding, churlishly 
and reluctantly, to those suggestions made by the 
Reformers of which they are careful to suppress all 
mention. 

But the most remarkable feature of the Annual 
Meeting of March 1857 was that part of the pro- 
ceedings which referred to the alleged house fund, 
amounting, in 1821, to 6,541/. The reader will bear 
in mind that at the previous Annual Meeting the 
Reformers had been told, when they objected to 
the great expense of maintaining the Society’s pre- 
sent house for nine meetings of the Committee in 
@ year, lasting two or three hours each time, that 
the expense was justified by this fund having been 
subscribed expressly to provide and maintain a 
house. Now, the Reformers knew perfectly well, 
when they were told this, that no such fund was 
then in existence, or ever had been in existence. 
Nevertheless, they also knew that they could not, 
at that time, refer to the recorded facts, and that 
the hardy statement against them would stand 
good fora year. It did so. 
ing of March 1857, it was shown by the Reformers, 
and was of necessity admitted by the Committee, 
that this alleged house fund, in perpetual process 
of accretion, had been created imaginatively by the 
process of adding together certain annual grants of 





2101, each, once made by the Prince Regent from | 


the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, for the 
payment of the Society’s annual rent of a particular 

» a8 it became due from year to year, and 
which sums had been, year by year, paid away for 
the rent of that particular house as soon as re- 
ceived! It was contended by the Reformers that 
this mode of taking credit for a fund which never 
existed, would be paralleled by the case of a 
clerk at 1007. a year who, to excuse himself for 
being extravagant, should add together twenty 
years of his expended income, and represent him- 
self as worth 2,000l. invested to great advan- 
tage and always available. Nevertheless, this 
mode of making an account was supported by 
the Committee as highly satisfactory, and in par- 
ticular by one of its most distinguished members, 
a brilliant ornament of the Episcopal Bench. 

The case of the Reformers, summed up, is:— 
‘That the Literary Fund Society is a Society of 
abuse, because it is governed, in direct opposition 
to the evident and expressed intention of its Charter, 
by an irresponsible Committee; because it limits 
its proceedings, in direct opposition to the evident 
and expressed intentions of its Founder, to dealing 





| urged in vain. 


‘it is not desirable to obtrude mere 


with the followers of literature as beggars only; 
and because its enormous annual expenditure will 
not bear comparison with the expenditure of any 
other similar institution on the face of the earth. 

Until the movement made by the Reformers in 
1855, the i of the Society had been as 
carefully kept behind the curtain as the Society 
itself had been kept behind the time. Newspaper 
reporters had been always excluded from the An- 
nual Meetings. Some of these inconvenient gen- 
tlemen had presented themselves, but had been 
courteously requested by the Secretary to have the 
goodness to retire. It was on the motion of the 
Reformers, that the representatives of the press 
were first admitted to the Annual Meetings. 

Until the movement made by the Reformers, 
no recognition of literary desert and distress, by 
way of revocable annuity, had ever taken place 
since the date of the Charter in 1818. When they 
suggested it, it was opposed as impossible, unlaw- 
ful, not to be thought of. They persevered, and 
there is now one annuitant on the Literary Fund. 

Until the movement made by the Reformers, the 
absurdity of restricting the Fund’s relief to writers 
of books, and of refusing to extend it to writers 
in periodical publications, if ever urged, had been 
This piece of folly and injustice is 
now abandoned. 

Always in a minority, but always influencing, 
however slowly, the abuses of the Society, it is the 
intention of the Reformers steadily to persevere. 
They contend that its present expenditure is wholly 
unjustifiable. They contend that inasmuch as a 
small sum lent is often far more precious than a 
gift, to an honourable and sensitive mind, relief 
ought to be granted in some cases by way of loan 
to the distressed worker in Literature and Science. 
They contend that Literature should be made 
the first consideration in the Literary Fund. 
They have said, and must always say, that 
rank and 
station, when unaccompanied by other claims 
into the governing body of the institution. They 
have thought that the ground on which all men, 
no matter what their rank, should meet at the 
Literary Fund, is that of Literature only, and of 
the interest felt in those who pursue Literature as 
a profession; and that any other course has the 
effect of putting prominently forward, those inci- 
dents of patronage which are simply humiliating, 
and which every man of rank, who is also a culti- 
vator of letters, and a true gentleman, shrinks from 
seeing connected with his name. 

The public, and those who guide its opinions, will 


| judge for themselves whether in this statement of 
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the objects of the Reformers of the Literary Fund, 
in the year 1858, there is anything greatly in 
advance of the spirit of the period, or very much 
opposed to the general sense of right and reason. 
Also, whether an Institution persistently setting 
itself against these requirements, and already pos- 
sessing funded property to the amount of 30,0001., 
besides landed estate to the value of 200I. a-year, 
can prefer a very high claim to be still further en- 
riched by the public generosity. 

The Committee of the Literary Fund have, for 
some years past, appended to their Annual Report, 
a stock quotation from the Quarterly Review. The 
Reformers, if their just and moderate demands be 
long resisted, would suggest to that body, and to 
the Corporation in general, the propriety of substi- 
tuting in its stead the following extract, also from 
the Quarterly Review :— 

“The Literary Fund provides no present employ- 
ment for the hungry and willing labourer, and 
holds out no hope for the future. * * * * * There 
is neither the grace nor the virtue of charity, in 
distributions of this kind; and were the money, 
which is thus annually expended, disbursed in well- 
directed alms, a far greater sum of good would be 
obtained. He who from his own means relieves a 
case of individual distress, does good at the same 
time to his own heart; and that which is wisely and 
bountifully given, blesses him that takes, as well as 
him that gives. But, in this Joint-Stock Patronage 
Company, a donation is paid and received like a 
poor-rate—save only that there is rather more humi- 
liation on the part of the receiver, who, in this case, 





solicits as a charity what, in the other, he wong 
have elaimed as a right.” 
Cc. W. Dus. 


Cuarizes Dicxexs, 
Joun Forster. 





THOMAS TOOKE, F.RS. 

By the death, on the 26th of February, at his 
residence in Spring Gardens, and within a few 
of the completion of his eighty-fifth year, of Thomas 
Tooke, there has been removed from us another of the 
few remaining eminent men who connect the publi 
questions of the present time with the great topics 
of the earlier part of the century. For nearly 
years the name of Mr. Tooke has been prominenj 
as that of a guide and teacher in some of the more 
important of those controversies which relate to the 
application of the higher economical laws and prin. 
ciples to purposes of practical legislation. He wa 
the elder son of the Rev. William Tooke, author o 
the ‘ History of Russia’ and many other works, and 
brother to Mr. William Tooke, the Editor 
‘Churchill.’ Mr. Thomas Tooke was born in 1774, 
in St. Petersburg, where his father resided eigh. 
teen years as minister of the English Church a 
Cronstadt, and afterwards as chaplain of the Eng. 
lish Factory at St. Petersburg. The father’s 
studies in Russian literature and history, and his 
long residence in Russia, had gained him con 
siderable reputation and extensive connexions in 
that country ; and it was for this reason, no doubt, 
that his son Thomas Tooke was destined for a mer- 
chant, and embarked in the Russian trade, from 
which he retired about twenty-five years ago. Mr, 
Tooke was eminently a man of business; and was 
not known as an author until he had passed his 
fiftieth year, when he may be supposed to have 
honourably secured the leisure necessary for literary 
pursuits. Entering early in life into active mer. 
cantile pursuits as partner in one of the largest 
houses engaged in the Russia trade, Mr. Tooke 
laid the foundation of that accurate and surprising 
knowledge of detail which afterwards became 80 
useful and so conspicuous when at a mature 
he was led to apply himself to the investigation of 
general causes. 

When the War was at an end and the necessity 

arose for resuming cash payments, it was the 
valent and easy fashion to explain all anomalies of 
currency and commerce by praising or blaming the 
circulation of inconvertible bank-notes. It was at 
that period that Mr. Tooke’s name became first 
conspicuous. In his evidence before Parliament in 
1819 and 1821 there was given almost for the first 
time an example of how much may be accomplished 
by the patient efforts of a sagacious and trained 
mind in the elucidation of economical phenomenaof 
the most complex character. The views which had 
been orally expressed in these examinations were 
reduced into greater system in the ‘Thoughts and 
Details on High and Low Prices’—the first edition 
of which appeared in 1823—and the second edition 
in the summer of 1824. This work wasthe foundation 
of thesubsequent and greater work, which, under the 
title of the ‘History of Prices’ from 1792 downwards, 
secured for Mr. Tooke a place in the first rank of 
living economists. The first two volumes of the 
‘ History of Prices’ appeared in 1838—the third and 
fourth in 1840 and 1847,—and the two closing 
volumes, the joint labour of Mr. Tooke and of his 
friend and pupil Mr. Newmarch, were published so 
recently as March in last year. 
x It is well known that the famous document 
quoted as the Merchants’ Petition, of 1820, m 
favour of Free Trade, was written by Mr. Tooke, 
and was brought before the Legislature almost 
wholly by his influence and exertions; and it 
certain that from the time of the presentation of 
that petition may be dated the origin of those prac- 
tical discussions and reforms, which have at length 
rendered this country the greatest warehouse and 
market of the world, because here Free Trade has 
become a principle in our laws and sentiments. 

Mr. Tooke was an active participator in the 
inquiries and legislation connected with the social 
reforms of the last five-and-twenty years. He 
took a leading part in the F Workers’ Com- 
mission, and he was the chief of the Commission 
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for investigating the difficult subject of the Em- 
sloyment of Children. 

In 1831 he projected and founded a select 
society for the advancement of his favourite 
science, and the Political Economy Club still exists 
vigorous and flourishing. But forty years ago the 
science of Adam Smith stood but in poor estima- 
tion ; and it may serve, perhaps, to mark a sensible 
advancement, to point out that in 1821 it was not 
without difficulty that a small society could be 
formed for the promotion of a branch of inquiry so 
heterodox and exceptional as Political Economy | 
was then considered to be. 

Mr. Tooke has at length passed away full of | 

ears and honours. The Royal Society admitted 
Lim a Fellow on the evidence of his first work. 
The French Academy more recently elected him a 
Corresponding Member. For a long period he 
presided as Governor over the oldest and largest 
of our insurance offices—the Royal Exchange As- 
surance Corporation,—and for a period almost as 
long over the St. Katharine’s Dock Company. 

He leaves behind him only one son; and it was 
the death, in December last, of his second son, Mr. 
Thomas Tooke, jun., after a few days’ illness, which 
hastened his own end. 

Eminently endowed by nature with an intellect 
observant, sagacious, and patient, aided by a judg- 
ment remarkable for clearness and solidity, and 
pursuing truth with a fervent singleness of purpose, 
he was enabled to extend the boundaries of positive 
knowledge in directions where success was a public 
good of no mean order: and working with materials | 
apparently so common as the ordinary experience | 
of a merchant, he drew from them profound econo- | 
mical laws for the guidance of philosophers and | 
legislators. 

OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. | 

Favour ripens into action. Nodoubt need now | 
be felt whether London isto enjoy, in 1861, a repe- | 
tition of the pleasure and instruction of 1851. A | 
New Exhibition is, in our belief, certain. The | 
Society of Arts has taken up the question with its 
usual warmth and authority,—and next week will 
probably see an official announcement of the fact. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have selected 
the following gentlemen as a Board of Examiners 
for 1858 :—Arithmetic, Rev. A. Wilson; Book- 
keeping, J. Ball, Esq. ; Algebra, Rev. H. Goodwin ; 
Geometry, Rev. B. M. Cowie; Trigonometry, W. 
Spottiswoode, Esq.; Navigation and Nautical As- 
tronomy, J. Riddle, Esq. ; Statistics, Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics, Rev. A. B. Power; Magnetism, 
Electricity, and Heat, C. Brooke, Esq.; Astro- 
nomy, Rev. Baden Powell; Chemistry, Dr. A. W. 
Williamson; Animal Physiology, W. Sharpey, Esq., 
M.D.; Botany, A. Henfrey, Esq.; Descriptive 
Geography, W. Hughes, Esq. ; Physical Geogra- 
phy, Rev. 8. Clark; English History, E.S. Creasy, 

q.; English Literature, Rev? F. Temple ;- Latin 
and Roman History, F. R. Sandford, Esq. ; French, 
A. Mariette, Esq.; German, Dr. Bernays; Free- 
hand Drawing, F. 8S. Cary, Esq. ; Mechanical 
Drawing, Thomas Bradley, Esq. 

Dovedale, Bangor, Ambleside—Snowdon, Mam 
Tor, Helvellyn—Killarney, Loch Katrine, the Isle 
of Wight—offered in exchange for Paris! Thanks 
to the new police requirements of France—and the 
temper in which she shows her deficiencies—the 
most lovely, striking, and poetical parts of merrie 
England— 











This sceptred isle— 
This fortress built by nature for itself— 
may possibly be seen this year. England for the 
English will be a pleasant change. Why should 
We spend our money and our health in Paris—to 
be mulcted by its police, dogged by its spies, and 
menaced by its excellencies? We do not deny that 
France is a pleasant place, though we think Eng- 
land far more pleasant and picturesque. Truth to 
Say—for we are summer birds, and know very well 
what blistering suns, what sudden evening chills, 
what insect torments, what detestable living and 
infamous extortions the sweet South has in store 
for those who romantically look only for its orange 
groves and banks of violets—truth to say, there 
are more beauty of scene, more ease of travel, more 
Open-air enjoyment, more soft sun and gentle 


shade, more variety of sea and sky and landscape, 
to be found in these islands than in any equal 
extent of country from Calais to Constantinople. 
We therefore join our brethren of the press in cor- 
dially inviting our fellow conspirators to refrain 
from Paris, until the rulers of that city shall have 
recovered their lost composure. 

Revenge is sweet, especially to women ! 
—Englishmen, it is said, spend four millions ster- 
ling a year in Paris—one hundred millions of 
francs! Let us now give Oxford and Ventnor— 
Salisbury and the Giant’s Causeway—Newstead, 
Melrose, and Stratford—the combes of Devon, the 
vales of Yorkshire, the headlands of Galway—a 
turn of admiration. We can do pretty well with- 
out Paris. Let us see how Paris can do without 
us. Will not our railway boards, our steamboat 
companies, even our hotel-keepers, help us here? 

Mr. Murray has issued, on a separate sheet, an 
index to Dr. Livingstone’s ‘ Journal,’ with a couple 
of pages of new matter, relating chiefly to the wife 
of the missionary. 

Six views of the Leviathan, arranged for the 
stereoscope, are published. These views give us 
the beautiful lines of the great ship, in front, 
in stern, in stem, together with hints of the 
machinery by which she was gradually coaxed 
to float in the Thames.—Messrs. Negretti & 
Zambra have published a series of stereoscopic 
views of Egypt—admirable pictures, which will 
interest every reader of history, poetry, and travel, 
whether the Nile land be to him visited, unvisited, 
or revisited. We announce these Egyptian views 
to-day, but the subject of Photography applied to 
travel, so recently and so capitally established by 
Prof. Smyth, may tempt us to return to them when 
our columns are less largely occupied with Art. 

We chronicle the facts here stated :— 

“‘Grove House, Henley-on-Thames, March 2. 

“T have just seen a remark in the Atheneum of 
the 20th of February, page 234, that the Fleet 
marriages had been legalized, and that the registers 
were at the Rolls. Allow me to correct this by 
stating that the Act of Parliament of 1840 merely 
directed the Fleet Registers to be deposited with 
the Registrar-General, and enacted that none of 
the provisions respecting the Records made receiv- 
able in evidence by that Act should extend to the 
Fleet Registrar. They are, therefore, now at 
Somerset House, with no greater value as evidence 
than they ever had.—Your, &c., 

“ Joun 8S. Burn.” 

We hear that Mr. Thornbury, author of ‘Art 
and Nature,” has in progress a life of Turner,—Mr. 
Ruskin having assisted him with the MSS. and 
note-books of that great and eccentric painter. 

The Dulwich College Governors have had fre- 
quent sittings of late, and are stated to have mea- 
sures before them for the improvement of the Col- 
lege of a liberal character. With respect to the 
Gallery, the Managing Committee have recom- 
mended that it should be thrown open to the public 
four days in each week free of charge, and on the 
two remaining days for 6d.,—tickets of admission 
to be no longer necessary. This recommendation 
requires only the sanction of the General Board for 
its adoption. The character of the school, on which 
by the act four-fifths of the funds must be expended, 
is now under consideration. It is said that the 
proposed scheme provides ample guarantees that 
the poorer classes shall enjoy the full benefit of the 
ample funds at the disposal of the Governors, who 
have wisely considered that the funds of the charity 
placed under their charge could not have been 
intended for the benefit of the gentlemen residing 
in Dulwich by the establishment of feeble imitations 
of Eton and Harrow. 

“Gently, valiant knight ! gently! we are not 
the giants, we are only the windmills.” Such is 
the remonstrance a journalist might address to 
those correspondents—no uncommon ones—who 
write to complain of reports, because they differ 
from the opinions or disapprove of the courses 
reported. We have a rare instance before us. 
The mover of the late amendment at the Astro- 
momical Society writes to reprove our most “dis- 
torted and partial” account, and our “ unfair and 
incorrect” report. After complaining that we did 
not allude to a conversation respecting the con- 
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‘our report is unfair and incorrect. 


firmation of the minutes, which did not end ina 

tion, he pr ds to tell us that his amendment 
found no seconder, because his supporters had 

i engagementselsewhere. Very likely; but 
how were we to know that? or, if we had known 
it, how would an omission have rendered our report 
incorrect ? There was noseconder, until the Secre- 
tary came forward to second, pro formd, that the 
matter might not drop. We said so, and our Cor- 
respondent confirms us. He proceeds to deny that 
the auditors violated the law. We never said they 
did. All we said was, that the dissentient was 
answered by the statement that he had broken the 
law, not the Council. And this answer was made. 
He goes on to state that the auditors left the rt 
at the rooms, not directed to the Council. e 
never said it was so directed. He ends by a re- 
ference to our remark, that the Astronomical 
Society is generally quiet; and thereupon he pro- 
ceeds to affirm that it is too quiet, and that there 
are what he calls abuses—some of which he men- 
tions—which such agitators as himself are wanted 
to correct. We never said the Society ought to be 
quiet ; we only said, it was usually quiet, and this 
our Correspondent regretfully admits. The Society 
may be nothing but abuses, for aught we know: 
in which case, the Fellows will do well to set about 
a thorough reformation, under a logical head. We 
have now touched every point of the letter; and 
upon such showing as this, the writer affirms that 
We have no 
hope of convincing our worthy friend that a report 
is not unfair which states facts truly, because it 
conveys the opinion of the writer as to the matter 
in hand. A minority of one on a formal motion 
must be either sublime or ridiculous : there ‘is no 





| middle place for it, even though the rest were kept 


away by ‘business engagements.” And if we 
laughed a little, we merely imitated the Society, 
and faithfully reported their spirit. Should our 
Correspondent continue his agitation, we recom- 
mend a little more discrimination, and then he 
will not impeach as incorrect a report every fact 
of which he confirms. 

Tourists who have travelled to see the falls of 
the Rhine, at Schaffhausen, may now travel to see 
something more curious still—the falls without 
water. Indeed, the Rhine, near Schaffhausen, is 
nearly dried up, and the mass of waters formerly 
roaring down that steep descent, is now reduced’to 
two narrow rivulets on the right and left shore, 


‘which can hardly claim the importance of mill- 


brooks. All the other parts of the cataract are 
completely dry, exhibiting to the wondering spec- 
tator a wilderness of cleft and washed-out rocks. 
The two gigantic cliffs in the middle of the river- 
bed, deprived of their crests of foam, can be reached 
from both shores almost dry-shod, and crowds of 
people, therefore, afford themselves the rare plea- 
sure to walk where, at other times, only the - 
ing waters came down. 

In the nine years, from 1848 to 1856, a number 


of 1,799 printed works, on an average, has ap- 





ared in Holland ; a e which, when compared. 
with a population of a pa three millions, is hy 
no means unimportant. Besides, it has been re- 
gularly increasing ever since 1851; in 1856 the 
sum total of new works amounted to 1,859. 
Of these, 349 were devoted to theology, 265 
to philology and literary history, and 188 were 
school - books. Political economy was repre- 
sented by 138 works; history wy Ss, natural 
philosophy by 52; mathematics by 25 ; jurispru- 
dence by 48; metaphysics only by 17. “Belles. 
Lettres mustered 142 works, of which 57 were 
novels. Newspapers appear in Holland to the 
number of 150, not including 60 monthly or bi- 
monthly periodicals. The number of publishers 
and booksellers amounts to 900; that of printers 
to 287, and that of paper-factories to 134. 

Mr. Lover writes :— 

‘‘Barnes, March 2. 


“In your yer of rien | the 20th a 
serious charge is brought against me by an anony- 
mous Correspondent, under the signature of ‘G.,’ 
to which I wrote an immediate denial,—which, 
fort for me, did not in your number 
of February the 27th, for now I can not only deny 
the charge, but from information since sought and. 
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found, can prove that ‘G.’s’ testimony is not to be 
relied on. The charge made is contained in the 


following paragraph :— ‘The father of these two | 


ladies (Lady Morgan and her sister), Mr. Robert 
Owenson, was himself one of the most learned 
musicians of his time. He was the author of many 
charming Irish airs; amongst others, ‘My love's 
the fairest creature,’ and of the music, with ori- 
ginal words, of the song now popular as ‘Rory 
O’More,’ and appropriated by Mr. Lover as his own.’ 
Now, in the first place, I deny the charge in toto. 
Secondly, the ‘music of the song, ‘My love’s the 
fairest creature,’ is not Mr. Robert Owenson’s, but 
an old Irish air, which, according to the printed 
and published words of Mr. Owenson’s own daugh- 
ter (Lady Morgan) is so old, that the name of its 
composer has escaped in the lapse of time from the 
records of traditional memory. Now, having proved 
*G.’ a false witness, and that out of the very book 
he himself quotes, I do not think his mere assertion 


can be relied on as valid evidence of Mr. Robert | Di 


Owenson being the composer of the air to which 
I wrote ‘ Rory O’More’; but whoever wrote it mat- 
ters not to me; J never claimed t# or ‘appro- 
priated’ the air. It would be as absurd to accuse 
Lady Morgan herself of having appropriated 
*Shela nha Chonoshaint’ when she wrote, to that 
beautiful melody, ‘My love’s the fairest crea- 
ture,’—or that she had wronged the author of ‘The 
Beardless Boy’ when that air became better known 
under her new title of ‘Kate Kearney,’—or that 
Moore had defrauded Carolan by writing ‘ Fly not 

et,’ thus superseding the old bard’s ‘ Planxty 
Kelly,’—or that I had committed a trespass on the 
aforesaid Carolan when I wrote ‘Molly Carew,’ 
which superseded ‘Planxty Reilly,’—as to assert 
that any one else was wronged by my adapting a 
lively lyric to a merry Irish air which I found in 
the shade, but which is now known to the world as 
‘Rory O’More.’ In conclusion, I beg one more 
remark. It is some thirty years since I wrote 
‘Rory O’More.” Why was not any question raised 
or accusation made inst me then? Why not, 
when I and my song had reached our noon? It is 
ungenerous now to attempt to disturb either of us 
in our sunset ; but, to quote Moore,— 

I’ve enough of light and wing still left 
For a few gay soarings yet. 

Light to detect false evidence, and wing to soar 
above it. Yours, &e. SamMvEL Lover.” 


Mr. M‘Carthy writes also in reference to Mr. 
Lover :— 

“‘Summerfield House, Dalbey, county 
Dublin, March 2. 

*¢In your last publication I solicited a portion 
of your space as an act of justice to myself,—allow 
me now to entreat the same indulgence as an act 
of justice to another. The facts contained in my 
letter of the 15th ult. relative to Mr. Lover's mis- 
take of attributing a poem of mine to another 
writer in his ‘ Lyrics of Ireland’ remain unchanged 
and unchangeable; but it is an act of the merest 
justice to him to state, that my feelings as to the 
motive that actuated him in his selections—or 
rather omissions—when engaged upon that work, 
have undergone an entire and total change, — a 
change solely brought about by Mr. Lover's frank 
admission (too late, unfortunately, to enable me to 
change the wording of my letter) of a certain care- 
lessness with respect to myself, and a full and 
explicit denial of those political or other motives 
which, for a while, seemed to me (from his own 
remarks at pp. 237, 238, of his work) to be the only 
satisfactory solution of a reticence very much re- 
marked at this side of the water. Mr. Lover 
having on last Friday disabused me of this idea, 
and having in the handsomiest manner undertaken 
to correct the error into which he had fallen, in a 
second edition of his work now preparing, I have 
to express my regret that a sense of unmerited neg- 

d, as I conceived, of injustice—led me in 
my letter to you to write in a tone which, after his 
expressions of sorrow and his explanations, I would 
not now use, and which, since his declarations of 
good faith in the editorial portion of his work, I 
would now wish to withdraw. 

T am, &c. D. F. M‘Carrtuy.” 





| _ BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The GALLERY for 
| the EXHIBITION and 


SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. Admission, 
1s; Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


| DELHI NOW OPEN, at BURFORD’S PANORAMA, Lei- 
| cester Square. Open from 10 till dusk. Admission, 1s. 


| = clea 

| MR. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NAPLES, POM- 
PEII, and VESUVIUS, EVERY NIGHT (except Saturday) at 8, 

| and Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Afternoons at 3.—Places 
can be secured, at the Box Office, Egyptian Hall, daily, between 

| 11 and 4, without any extra charge. 


Mr. CHARLES COTTON’S ROSE, SHAMROCK, and 
THISTLE, introducing characters in Costume, with Songs, 
EV ERY EVENING (except orig at 8, Saturday at 3.—Prince 
of Wales’s Hall, 209, megan’ Street. Admission, 1s. and 2s.; Stalls, 
38, Secured at Mitchell’s Library, Bond Street; and at the Hall. 














Mr. STEPHEN MASSETT, the celebrated American Vocalist, 
Composer, Imitator, and Elocutionist, will make his FIRST 
APPEARANCE in London, on MONDAY EVENING, March 8, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, in his New and Original Enter- 
tainment. Doors open at half-past 7; to at 8 precisely 
Admission, 28. 6d.; Stalls, 5s.; at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond Street. 








The SOMNAMBULE, ADOLPHE DIDIER, gives his MAG- 
NETIC SEANCESand CONSULTATIONS for Acute and Chronic 

seases, their Causes and Remedies, and on all subjects of in- 
terest, EVERY DAY, from 1 till 4—19, Upper Albany Street, 
Regent’s Park. Consultation by Letter. 





DR. KAHN’S MUSEUM and GALLERY of SCIENCE, 3, 
Tichborne-street, Haymarket. — Programme :— Lectures by Dr. 
Kahn, on the Philosophy of Marriage, at a Quarter to Three 
and a Quarter to Eight, p.u.; and by Dr. Sexton, on the Chemis- 
try of jiration, at a Quarter past One; on Skin Diseases at 
Four; on the Hair and d at Five; and on the Relations of 
Electricity at Nine. The Lectures illustrated with Brilliant 
Experiments, Disso Views upon a new principle, ea poag 
for Gentlemen only, from 12 till 6, and from 7 till 10. Admission, 
ls. Illu Hand » 6d. mme Gratis. Dr. Kahn’s 
Nine Lectures anda Programme sent post free on the receipt of 
Twelve stamps. 


SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Royat.—Feb. 4.—W. R. Grove, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.— The following papers were read :— 
‘Researches on the Interior Melting of Ice,’ by 
Prof W. Thomson, — ‘On the Practical Use of 
the Aneroid Barometer as an Orometer,’ by Capt. 
Moorsom. 


Astatic.—Feb. 20.—Col. Sykes, M.P. in the 
chair.—Dr. R. G. Latham delivered a lecture ‘On 
the Asiatic Elements of the Ugrian Mythology, 
with especial reference to the Fin poem, ‘ The Ka- 
levala.’ After enumerating the different branches 
of the great Fin, or Ugrian, family, viz. the Fin- 
landers mp iden Estonians, the Laps, the Per- 
mians and Zirianians, the Votiaks, the Tsheremiss, 
the Mordvias (the ? Tshavash), the Voguls, the 
Ostiaks, the Magyars of Hungary, the Samoyeds, 
a recent, and the Yeniscians and Yukahiri, an 
unrecognized addition, the lecturer proceeded to 
the notice of the locality, the supernatural ma- 
chinery, and the agents of the poem called ‘ Kale- 
vala. The termination la meant land, just like the 
heim (home) in the numerous names of the Scan- 
dinavian mythology, like Manheim, Godheim, &c. 
It was probably land, word for word. Hence 
Kaleva-la, Pohjo-la, and Tuone-la were Kaleva- 
land, &c. To ask where these lay, is to ask the 
whereabouts of faéry-land. The answer depends 
on the view taken of the structure of the poem. 
In no country in Europe is the present Christian 
creed thoroughly free from a Pagan element—the 
remains of the original heathenism. Least of all 
is it so in Finland. A translation of the Psalms, 
of as early a date as 1551, contains a long list of 
heathen deities, believed to preside over the woods, 
fields, rivers, the chase, the harvest and the like. 
Towards the end of the last century, especial at- 
tention was drawn by Ganander and Porthan to 
the question suggested by these remains. Since 
1809, the study of them has been greatly deve- 
loped. ‘The Kalevala’ is the chief result. Tope- 
lius collected legends bearing upon the history of 
one particular hero—Wainamoinen. Others, thus 
collected with a view to system, gave a series of 
cycles—the cycle of Sampo, Ilmarinen, Lemmin- 
kainen. All, however, were capable of being 
mutually connected, and of being subordinated to 
some general principle—the conflict between Kale- 
vala and Pohjola. The deities were :—a. Of the air 
—Jumala, Ukko, &.; b. Of the water—Ahti, 
Wellamo, &c. ; c. Of the earth—Ma-ema (Mother 
Earth, Terra Mater) of less importance than 
Tapio of Tapiola, or Tapio’s-land, heads the list of 
the genii of the forest, presiding over the beast 
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both of the chase and the homestead; more 































cially, however, those of the chase. Yet his . 
parel and harness are scarcely those of the hunts ¥* i. 
His cap is made of the needles of the fir, his jacks — - °° 
of lichens. His jacket fits tight, and his cap is t 
like the mitre of a bishop: at least it bears thy [B yos. Ss 
same name—hippa. His beard is brown, and hj : 
neck long; so that he is sometimes called Ky; : 
pana (Long-neck) on that account. But he hy -~ & 
many names besides this; or, at any rate, many - wk 
circumlocutions under which he is invoked. Hey Wap. x 
the Lord or Tapiola, the Old Man of the W. a 
the Elder of the Hills, the King of the Forest, th BB ~ 
Master of the Waste, and the like. d. Of th 
regions under the earth, Mana and Tuoni, ¢f - & 
Mana-la and Tuoni-la. The triumvirate ofheroa [= 
agents in the poem—consists of Wainamoinen, , 
smith and harper; Ilmarinen, a smith more skilfy) 
than even Wainamoinen; and Lemminkainen, ; Tavas. B 
r. All these are sons of Kalevala; all - & 
enmity with the occupants of Pohjola, of whom th { 
most important are Louhi andher daughter. Th 
hand of the latter all three seek. The price setis - & 
Sampo, the possession of which is coveted by both BB ** . 
Kalevala and Pohjola. The communication con. B 
cluded with a notice of the different views res fur. B 
ing the import of the poem. Some made it ® =~ 
historical—the conflict between the Finlanders and 
Laps ; others, meteorological, 7. ¢. the fight between 
Light and Darkness, Summer and Winter ; others, 
moral, z.e. the antagonism of Good and Evil Lectu 





Some made Sampo a temple, others a talisman, 
and others a mill. The notice of the agreement in 
form and spirit between the Kalevala and Long. 
fellow’s ‘ Hiawatha’ concluded the communication, 













Society or AntiquaRies. — Feb. 25. — John 
Bruce, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. William 
Hobbs, of Reading, was elected a Fellow.—Mz. 
Morgan, V.P., exhibited four silver-gilt Italian 
salt-cellars.—Mr. Franks, Director, exhibited 1 
sword of the Romano-Celtic period.—Mr. Beldam 
communicated ‘An Account of the Discovery of 
Ancient Stone Coffins at Shepreth.—A R 
was read, from the Rev. J. Pemberton 
Local Secretary for Hampshire, ‘On Discoveries 
- Romano - British Potters’ Kilns in the New 

orest.” 

























InstiITUTION OF Crvit ENGINEERS.—March 2.— 
J. Locke, Esq., M.P., President, in the chair.— 
The discussion on Messrs. Longridge and Brooks's 
paper, ‘On Submerging Telegraphic Cables,’ and 
on Mr. F.C. Webb’s paper, ‘On the Practical Ope 
rations connected with Paying-Out and Repai 
Submarine Telegraph Cables,’ was coil 
and occupied the entire evening.—At the monthly 
ballot the following candidates were balloted for 
and duly elected:—Messrs. W. Allcard and J, 
Brown, as Members; and Major Baddeley, R.A, 
as an Associate. 




















Roya Institution. — Feb. 19. — The Lon 
Wensleydale, V.P., in the chair.—‘On some of 
the Improvements in Locks since the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851,’ by E. B. Denison, Esq. 

March 1.—W. Pole, Esq., M.A., Treas. and 
V.P. in the chair.—E. L. Ames, M.A., H. Bar. 
nard, G. Bishop, jun., J. A. Bostock, S. M. 
Boulderson, E. H. Currie, W. Day, A. Hamilton, 
J. Haynes, S. Haynes, A. G. Henriques, T. H. 
Hills, W. Longman, Mrs. Lyon Playfair, Sir J.P. 
Kay Shuttleworth, Bart., W. Southey, jun., W. T. 
H. Strange, R. Tait, and M. Uzielli, were elected 
Members. 


Society or Arts.—Feb. 24.—G. Moffat, Esq, 
M.P., in the chair.—The following gentlemen were 
duly elected Members :—Messrs. ch T. Clarke and 
W. R. Grove, Q.C.—The paper read was, ‘On 
New Zealand and its Resources.’ 

March 3.—Henry Cole, Esq., C.B., V.P., in the 
chair.—The following gentlemen were duly elected 
Members :—Messrs. fa Ashworth, W. Behnes, J. 
Hewett, T. M. Jones, W. West, and R. West 
macott, R.A.—The paper read was, ‘On the Pro- 
gress of the English Lighthouse System,’ by Mr. 
A. G. Findlay. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Sculpture,’ by Prof. Westmacott. 
* British Architects, *. 4 
Geographical, 8}.—‘ Further account of Explorations in 
the Desert East of the Haur&n,’ by Mr. Graham.—‘ Con- 
ee to the Knowledge of New Guinea,’ by Dr. 
Miiller. ‘ 
8 tian, 7}.—‘On the Identification of certain 
Mu mal Instruments represented in the Sculptures of 
Nineveh, with those mentioned in_ the 3rd chapter of 
Daniel, and in the 150th Psalm,’ by Mr. Bonom 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.— Renewed discussion ‘ On 
Submerging and Kepairing Telegraphic Cables.’ 
Zoological, 9.—Scientific. 
Royal Institution, 3.—* On Biology,’ by Prof. Huxley. 
Society of Arts, 8.—‘On Cotton, its Cultivation, Manu- 
facture, and Uses,’ by Mr. Ashworth. 4 
Geological, 8.—* Notes on the Gold-field of Victoria, &c.,’ by 
Mr. Redaway.—‘ Notes on the Gold-field of Southern 
Australia,’ bv Mr. Phillips.—‘ On Geology of the Gold- 
field of Vivtox.,’ by Mr. Selwyn. 
Graphic, 8. 
yal Society of Literature, 8}. 
British A logical A iation, &}.—‘On Further 
Discoveries of Celtic Remains in the Thames,’ by Mr, 
jateman and Mr. Cuming.—‘ On a Recent Discovery of 
toman Antiquities in Kent,’ by the Rev. Mr. Poste. 
Tavrs. Royal Academy, 8.—* Painting,’ by Prof. Hart. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
— Royal, 8.—‘ Notes of Kesearches on the Poly-Ammonium 
y Dr. Hofmann.—* Description of the Skull and 
Teeth of the Placodus Laticeps (Ow.), with Indications 
of other new Species of Placodus, and evidence of the 
Saurian Nature of that Genus,’ by Prof. Owen. 
— Koyal Institution, 3.—‘ On Heat,’ by Prof. Tyndall. 
Fat. Royal Institution, 83.—‘On the Lowest (iingped) Type 
oF Anima! Life, considered in its Relations to Physiology, 








Zoology, and Geology,’ by Dr. Ca 


rpenter. 
Royal Institution, 3.— On the Chemistry of the Elements 
which circulate in Nature,’ by Prof. Bloxam. 


Sar. 





PINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Lectures on Sculpture, by Prof. Westmacott, R.A. 
Lecture HI. 

Havine considered the conditions to be observed 
in the composition of statues and groups, in the 
“round,” some remarks will now be offered upon 
the treatment of different kinds of ‘‘rilievo.” 

All works come under this denomination 
that have the figures or objects attached to 
a background. However slight this connexion 
may be, the mere fact of touching the background 
establishes the sculpture as belonging to this class 
of Art. The groups in the metopes of the Par- 
thenon are, as nearly as possible, entire statues. 
Portions of them are in many instances quite free 
and detached, but, still, in some parts they touch 
and are united with the ground, and thus, as a 
whole, they constitute legitimate rilievi. The groups 
in the frieze of the same building, on the contrary, 
lieor are attached so closely to the ground that none 
of the parts exhibited project so far as to beentirely 
free from contact. Modern Art-phraseology has 
supplied distinctive terms to express the varieties 
and modifications of rilievo; and we receive from 
the Italian nomenclature Alto for extremely high or 
projecting work, Basso-rilievo for the treatment 
referred to in the frieze of the Parthenon, and 
Mezzo for the class of rilievo which is between the 
two. There are, however, some peculiar modes of 
treating basso-rilievo which require to be noticed. 
In works of this class, in Egyptian sculpture, 
are some that have the representation sunk below 
the plane or face of the material. The object is 
modelled or carved not on, but in, the ground, al- 
most as a relieved intaglio, there being no back- 
ground; but the face or ground is left up in its 
original state. Thus no portion of the carved, or 
what would be called the relieved work projects 
beyond the original surface to break the architec- 
tural profile. It is a mode of treatment that has 
its recommendations, and it might be introduced 
with great advantage under particular circum- 
stances in interior decoration. There is another 
mode of execution, belonging also to the class of 
hasso-rilievo, which might be advantageously adopt- 
edwhere the light is insufficient for giving effect to 
ftominent parts, or where it falls at a very obtuse 
gle upon the work. This is found chiefly in the 
compositions of Donatello. The relief is as low as 
in the Egyptian work before alluded to, but instead 
of the edges being rounded, till the outline is soft- 
ted to the ground, as is the case with the Egyptian 
&ecution, the outlineis rather sharply defined against 
the background; this background being lowered, 
though very slightly, as in other works in rilievo, 
From the extreme flatness of the execution, this 
liyle of design is called by the Italian writers on 
Att stracciato, which means, smashed down or flat- 
wned. In these works the inner parts are little 
tore than drawn, being incised or cut in sharply, 





with no projection even on the parts most promi- 
nent in nature. Putting aside the quality of the 
Art, these works are useful examples of the value 
of flat relief. 

As alto andbassorilievi afford the sculptor the only 
means of representing subjects of extended compo- 
sition, or of carrying on the appearance of action by 
a large number of figures, somewhat in the manner 
of a sculptured picture, it will be important to the 
younger students to have explained to them the prin- 
ciples upon which design in this branch of their art 
should be conducted. The want of acquaintance with 
properly defined principles has led to great errors in 
the treatment of rilievo: and there is the greater 
reason to devote some little time to the consideration 
of the subject from the eminence of those sculptors 
whose works exhibit most strikingly the errors 
alluded to. The bold but ill-judged innovations of 
these schools, executed, it must be admitted, with 
surprising talent, and supported by the reputation 
their authors enjoyed, were tending to break through 
and entirely destroy the essential distinctions that 
should characterize the two arts of Painting and 
Sculpture. The first object will be to show what has 
been the mode of treatment of the best schools of 
sculpture, and then to state the grounds for believ- 
ing it to be the fittest practice; and any value my 
remarks may have shall have their weight and proof 
from the illustrations afforded by a reference to 
well-known examples. 

We modern sculptors might be content humbly 
to take the remains of the best ancient sculpture as 
our models without question or inquiry, and endea- 
vour to construct our practice upon the examples 
that have come down to us: but however admirable 
these works may be, in themselves, there always 
will be advantage in endeavouring to realize the 
principles upon which their superiority depends. 

There can be no doubt that every excellence re- 
cognized in Greek Art is founded on truth, and was 
the result of reflection. The progress from rude Art 
to the perfection it attained was not effected by 
chance ormere accident. From the period when sculp- 
ture began to be recognized as contributing to high 
zsthetical objects to its consummation by Phidias 
and Polycletus, by Praxiteles and Lysippus, each 
onward step was development. The more this sub- 
ject is considered, and the more carefully their pro- 
ductions are studied, so much stronger must be the 
conviction that all that the great sculptors did was 
effected by the influence and application of certain 
principles from which, when they were once under- 
stood and accepted, the successive schools allowed no 
departure ; while each, so long as they were directed 
by master minds, went on adding its own discove- 
ries and improvements to what had already been 
established by their predecessors. Thus was the 
art perfected; and it is remarkable that when, 
after the date of the last of those great masters, in- 
novations in style and treatment, contrary to the 
spirit of their practice, were attempted, sculpture 
rapidly fell from its high state. It is, then, by en- 
deavouring to master these principles, and to direct 
his practice by them, that the modern sculptor must 
educate himself in his art. The admission of the 
superiority of the ancients, or submission to the 
excellent lessons their most perfect works offer us, 
need not interfere, in any degree, with the free 
exercise of original genius or the inventive power 
of the artist. It is a distinct question, and it is to 
their practice, not to their subjects, that our atten- 
tion is now directed. 

There is one very remarkable feature in all the 
ancient sculpture of the best period, in the class 
of rilievo, especially deserving your attention. It 
is this. There is no example in the rilievi of the 
best Greek schools of figures represented in different 
imaginary planes, so as to convey the idea of distant 
objects and of various or distinct action being carried 
on at one and the same time as that which is pre- 
sented in the front or foreground :—in short, in 
what we call perspective. This rule—for the uni- 
versality of the practice gives it that character— 
will be found to be in conformity with a thoroughly 
sound principle. Every artist knows that certain 
conditions are peeve bs necessary for the correct 
delineation of objects supposed to be seen at differ- 
ent distances from the spectator. First, there is 
the apparent diminution in the size of the objects 





themselves, as they recede or retire from the fore- 
ground, or the point nearest the eye; and, secondly, 
the interposition of air, or atmosphere, which must 
always intervene between objects on different planes, 
giving them more or less indistinctness as they gra- 
dually are more distant from the spectator. A 
painter can, by colour, show the effect of this atmo- 
sphere interposing between distant and nearer ob- 
jects, and can thus intimate every gradation of 
interposing air-tint to give the effect of truth to 
his representation. The sculptor has no means 
of showing this necessary condition of objects as 
they are seen on different supposed planes. He 
can, it is true, make his objects smaller in size till 
they dwindle down comparatively to the smallest 
scale. But this is but a part of what is required. 
The further the objects are supposed to retire the 
less distinct they become, as well as smaller. How 
is the sculptor to represent this effect of atmo- 
sphere? It is, you will remember, an absolute 
condition of our art that it must represent by form, 
and form only. The term cannot be strained or 
modified into not meaning what it expresses. But 
as atmosphere cannot be expressed by form, an 
expedient has been adopted by some artists in 
order to meet in some degree this obvious diffi- 
culty, by making the figures supposed to be at 
a distance in the composition somewhat indistinct 
and unfinished. But you will at once see that 
this is opposed to the very fundamental principles 
of Sculpture. Form, which we are taught to con- 
sider the speciality of our art, cannot mean un- 
defined, incomplete form, as it necessarily would 
appear if seen confusedly through the atmosphere, 
or through smoke, or any other semi-transparent 
medium. This mode of meeting the difficult 
referred to cannot for a moment be recommended, 
as it would at once strike at one of the funda- 
mental and special conditions of our art. The 
sculptor, therefore, who should attempt to represent 
objects on different planes can only do it by one 
expedient, that of making big figures and little 
figures, whose forms, observe, must be defined to 
suit his imagined scale of distances. But here, 
again, another difficulty occurs, as must always 
be the case where established rules are invaded or 
outraged. These smaller objects would, of course, 
receive the same quantity and quality of light as 
the larger ones, for although, in fancy, they are 
removed from the foreground light, they, in fact, 
are quite as near it as every other object and figure 
in the work. Some of these little figures, then, 
supposed to be at any imaginary distance, would 
often, from the accidents of light and the manner 
in which it would fall on them, cast shadows which 
might fall directly on the foreground objects; and 
these, in like manner, might cover the smaller ones, 
sup} to be in the far distance, with crisp and 
well-defined masses of their shadows,—all these 
shadows, great and small, having of necessity the 
same intensity. This involves an absurdity, in 
effect, which at once proves how false must be any 
mode of treatment that could possibly have such a 
result. 

Upon the same principle, the employment of 
foreshortening is inadmissible in rilievo. All forms 
must be treated more or less conventionally in basso- 
rilievo,—but the art has its own laws, and must be 
ruled by them. For instance, paradoxical as it 
may sound, objects are not always to be repre- 
sented precisely as they are, but as they appear 
to be, on a plane: not necessarily with their true 
projections, but rather as drawings with the appear- 
ance of prominent parts, according to conditions 
found to be essential for producing the effect in- 
tended. Sometimes it may be by direct projection 
or relief; but sometimes it is by precisely a contrary 
mode of treatment. Every sculptor of experience 
knows, for instance, that in order to give the appear- 
ance of prominence, it is often necessary literally to 
subdue the real projection, and even, in some cases, 
to make what is to look like the highest part so flat 
that it is lower, in fact, than the parts near it. 
Admirable examples of the value of this technical 

ent are to be seen in portions of the frieze 
of the Parthenon. A little reflection will show you 
the sound reason of this,—and you will do well to 
prove its truth and value for yourselves, by experi- 
ment. 
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From these remarks, then, I may hope you will 
perceive that the treatment of rilievo requires the 
observance of many special rules for its successful 
effect ; and also will draw this conclusion from the 
illustration offered, namely, that figures that may 
be admirably composed, as single statues and 
groups, may be altogether unfit for ‘“ basso-rilievo,” 
and indeed, under some circumstances, impossible 


principles is, therefore, necessary to preserve the 
sculptor from radical errors in practice. 
student who entertains any doubt upon the subject 
suppose himself called upon to represent in extreme 
basso-rilievo—of which the thickness should not 
exceed that of the Elgin Frieze—a directly front 
view of the Fighting Gladiator: one foot thrown 
into the background, and the straight, extended 
arm projecting in front. Where would the knees 
or the head be ?—and what a strange and un- 
satisfactory effect would the closely foreshortened, 

yjecting arm exhibit, showing only the bent 
ace of the hand! Indeed, the work would 
be found to consist of little more than a clenched 
fist. All the form, and drawing, and expression of 
the rest of the figure would be a mass of confusion, 
and totally unintelligible. 


observations is, that the composition of figures in- 
tended for basso-rilievo should always be so con- 
ducted, that the lengths of the parts should be well 
defined ; and therefore, in order to effect this, that 
side or profile views should, wherever it is possible, 
be selected. The body, head, and extremities 


Let the | groups of foreground figures, other groups and 


peculiarities are much modified by the pictorial re- 
presentation, and they do not afford the illustration 
required for the object we have to consider. With 
the fullest admiration, then, of their general merit, 
I still bring these works before you to be examined 
and judged on one particular ground ; but it is the 
ground upon which they are to take their place in 


| our art. The error in these compositions is, that 
to be so represented. A knowledge of these Art- | they are arranged on the principle of Painting, and 


not of Sculpture. They exhibit a variety of planes, 


| objects retiring to middle distance and extreme 


background, and the whole intermingled with 
landscape, mountains, trees, cattle and other ob- 
jects. You will at once perceive how much inter- 
est is lost by the confusion caused by the crowding 
80 many small parts together ; and, next, how each 
portion of the composition is injured by the over- 
powering force of the part or object near it, 
especially in the foreground figures. The effects 


| produced by the attempt to represent miles of dis- 
| tance by distinct objects on several planes, when 


the whole distance from the foreground to the re- 


| motest perspective is scarcely an inch, are most 


} 
| 


anomalous and unsatisfactory. In Painting, where 


| there is no difference at all in surface between 
The general conclusion to be drawn from these | 


the foreground and background, no disappointment 
or dissatisfaction is felt, because the painter can 
supply the illusion of atmosphere by colour; but in 
sculpture, trees cast their dark shadows against the 
clouds ; figures, reduced in size with the view of 
making them appear distant, are, for want of at- 
mosphere, as distinct and clear as foreground 


should be so arranged as to be capable of being | objects; and, as I have before observed, though 
measured by the skeleton. Any modification of | they may be intended to be represented as at miles 


this general rule is liable to lead to difficulty and 
error, and its infringement can only be attempted 


| 


off, they may, and indeed do throw their shadows 
on and over the objects nearest to the front plane 


under peculiar circumstances, requiring the utmost | of the composition. At a later period appeared 
skill of the artist who ventures upon it; and it | other artists of great merit, as sculptors, who exer- 


would be extremely difficult to point out instances 


cised immense influence on the art of their own 


where entire success has been attained, even by the | and subsequent times, and it is much to be la- 
most skilful and experienced sculptors, where they | mented that this influence was anything but advan- 


have been induced to disregard this canon. So 
strictly do the great artists of Greece appear to 
have conformed to the rule, that there is scarcely 
an example to be met with in ancient basso-rilievo 
of a front face. I say scarcely, because in some 
very few instances it has been attempted: with 
what success may be judged of by a reference to 
the works themselves. [These observations were 
illustrated by reference to various Greek rilievi, 
and some casts were exhibited from portions of the 
sculptures from Halicarnassus, lately deposited in 
the British Museum, and now first moulded by 
permission of the trustees for Mr. Westmacott's 
lectures. ] 

In confirmation of the principles on which cer- 
tain modes of expression, or, rather, technical treat- 


ment, should be conducted, examples have hitherto | action which deserve high commendation. 


been drawn from well-known works of the great 
masters of Greek sculpture. These authorities in 


| 
| 





| 


favour of the rule are easily accessible at all times, | 
and the student cannot do better than verify by | seventeenth centuries, that it is not easy to supply 
his own observation the truth of the suggestions | illustrations of the peculiarities to which I especially 
here offered. It may, however, be well to offer | desire to draw your attention; and drawings cannot, 
practical evidence of the evil attending a contrary | as has been observed, convey the impression that 
principle of treatment in this especial branch of | casts alone can give of sculpture. The very defects 


our art; and thus the student will be able to form 
his own judgment, by comparing the works of dif- 
ferent schools. It is not necessary to go further 
back than the fifteenth century for the best exam- 
ples for our purpose. I say the best, for common 
justice and good sense demand that we should be 
influenced by what the most eminent, and not 
what the worst artists have done. 
The beautiful compositions by Ghiberti, in the 
Gatesof the Baptistery at Florence, “fit,” as Michael 
said, ‘‘to be the gates of Paradise,” are as 
good examples as could be brought before you, of 


It is to say anything of their merit. 
This is sufficiently established, and so universally 
admitted, as to render it quite needless for me to 
expatiate upon their claims to this well-deserved 
admiration : on the invention, the sentiment, the 
— the feeling for beauty they display. It is 
Srtunate that we can refer to fac-similes of them 
in the casts possessed by the Royal Academy; 
because in the engravings from them the sculptural 





tageous. The chief of these are Cellini, Giovanni 
de Bologna, Bernini and Algardi. They may be 
taken as the more prominent among many of those 
who indulged in the exercise of this unfortunate 
taste for the picturesque. 

What has been remarked of the style of Ghiberti, 
in the erroneous treatment of rilievo is applicable 
to similar productions of these sculptors. The 
composition by Giovanni de Bologna, of ‘The Rape 
of the Sabines,’ illustrates fully the radical objection 
to the attempt to represent distant effects and 
foreshortening. To a pure taste nothing can be 
more offensive than the confusion, the ano- 
malies, and the want of refined feeling exhibited 
throughout this work. It must be admitted that 
there are qualities in it of intention and spirited 
But 
these merits only make us the more regret the 
faults which attend them. There are so few casts 
of the works of the sculptors of the sixteenth and 


to which allusion is made disappear at once when 
the subject is transferred to paper or canvas. One 
of the most remarkable of the larger productions of 
what may be termed a sculptured picture is in St. 
Peter's in Rome. It represents Attila confounded 
by the Vision of St. Peter and St. Paul as he 
approached, with his Huns, the walls of Rome. 
It is about 25 feet high by 15 wide. It is 
composed throughout entirely on the principle of a 
picture, and in outline exhibits very meritorious 
passages. As a piece of sculpture it is open to all 
the reflections that have been made upon produc- 
tions similarly conducted. It will be found en- 
graved in the third volume of Cicognara’s ‘Storia 
della Scultura,’ but this version of it gives no real 
idea of the effect of the original. A basso-ritievo 
showing artistic power and energy, by 
Michael Angelo, well known to all artists, illustrates 
the danger of overcrowding materials in works of 
this class of Art. It ts Moses striking the 
Rock, from which gushes forth water. There are 
other examples by this great artist equally open to 


ject. 





criticism in this respect; but enough has been said 
to explain our present purpose. 

It may not be unprofitable, at some future time 
to review, at some length, the works of the sculp. 
tors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
examine their pretensions,—and to inquire into the 
influence they exerciséd on their generation, At 
present they have only been brought to your notice 
as the authors of works especially illustrative of 
the class of sculpture to which I have now desireq 
to draw your attention. [Some casts were exhibitej 
from works by several of the sculptors referred to: 
and also a pannel in wood-carving of the school, if 
not by the hand, of Giovanni de Bologna, a work of 
remarkable merit ; full of spirit as a composition, 
and showing great knowledge of form and power 
of execution.] 

Having in the few preceding remarks endeg. 
voured to explain to you the general princi 
upon which basso-rilievo should be conducted, it 
will be right to refer to the modes of treatment 
proper to be adopted under various circumstances, 
The composition of a rilievo should be accommo. 
dated to the conditions under which the finished 
work is to be seen,—whether on a level with the 
eye or at a considerable elevation above it. The 
distance at which the spectator may usually stand 
will, also, be a subject of calculation for the sculptor, 
as the more or less acute angle of sight must expose 
to view more or less of the surface of the compoi- 
tion,—while the quantity, as well as the quality, 
of the light the work will receive is, also, an im. 
portant point to be attended to. The following rules 
seem to be applicable to these several conditions. 
The greater the distance a rilievo is placed from the 
eye or ground the less should there be a close 
crowding together of the figures in the composition, 
in order to prevent such confusion of lines as mi 
interfere with the clear understanding of the sub- 
This, in all compositions, should be imme. 
diately comprehended, and should be one of the 
first objects an artist should have in view in ad. 
dressing the spectator. Each figure, or group of 
figures, should be sufficiently distinct to express its 
own part or office in the action going on, and ye 
be near enough to its neighbouring groups to show 
its connexion with them, and to take its proper 
place in completing the composition. Again, scat- 
tered and dotted parts are as much to be avoided 
as an arrangement that should overcrowd a design. 
When the work is to receive a direct light such 
real projection or relief should be avoided as would 
be likely to cause cutting shadows to cross other 
figures ; and attention should be given to the poe 
sible effects of side lights, as well as of light falling 
from above. Where the work is intended for in- 
terior decoration the effects of reflected lights from 
walls, pavements, or floors, must be carefully cal- 
culated. Those fine compositions by Flaxman, 
from the Lord’s Prayer, lose much of their value 
from the position they occupy. From the great 
relief of parts of the design, portions of it are 
comparatively obscured, and from the confusion this 
occasions, at first sight, it may be questioned if 
a more simple and uniform treatment might net 
have been preferable. It is, however, possible the 
sculptor may not have known where his work would 
be x vont ; and, therefore, did not calculate upon the 
accidents of the light, &c. In the charming com- 
position, also by Flaxman, of ‘Mercury carrying 
Pandora,’ all the conditions of Art are fulfilled in the 
union of expression, taste, and feeling, with beauti- 
ful form. The contrast produced by the compli- 
cated and rich drapery with the naked is also o 
the greatest value to the effect of the figures; 
while, by its direction and shapes, it assists 1 
giving action and movement, as though the god 
and his fair burden, whose weight he scarcely seem 
to feel, were really floating through the air. The 
treatment of the frieze of the Parthenon is wal 
worthy your attention for the care and skill di 
played by the sculptor in meeting the peculiar 
condition of the situation it occupied. From its 
position it could receive no direct light. From it 
place in what is termed the cella of the temple, the 
only illumination it could have would be from the 
general and diffused light of the atmosphere, and 
occasionally from a strongly reflected light from 
the pavement, thrown upwards upon the sculpture, 
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———— 
something in the way of the footlights in a theatre. 
The mode of meeting this peculiar difficulty, and 
of insuring a proper effect to the work, was skil- 
fully overcome by the genius of the Greek artist. 
It was met by flattening as much as possible all 
those parts which, by their natural projection, 
would have caught the light upon their under 
surface, and have impeded its passage to the parts 
above; casting, indeed, all those parts into dark 
shadow. is is most successfully achieved in 
this fine and busy composition ; and it is instructive 
to examine how judiciously breadth and variety 
and contrast are given, under circumstances that 
would, ordinarily, have occasioned confusion in the 
design, by the introduction of large flat masses in 
the naked figures of men and horses, opposed to 
rich repetitions of lines of drapery holding distinct 
shadows, but not projected on other more impor- 
tant parts. Even when the legs of the numerous 
riders, and of horses prancing in the procession, 
might have produced inevitable confusion, the 
treatment of the rilievo is so admirably contrived 
to meet this contingency, and each group of limbs 
so accurately defined, that all the effect of a bust- 
ling crowd is given without sacrifice of that sim- 
plicity and clearness of detail so essential to a work 
of Art. There seems to be little doubt that colour 
was introduced upon the background of these 
rilievitraces of a blue tint having been discovered 
which afford conclusive evidence of the fact. 
Allusion has already been made to this practice in 
connexion with architectural decoration, and these 
sculptures are of course to be classed in this 
category. 

The design for the class of high or alto-rilievo 
would not require the same treatment that would 
be desirable for compositions in low or basso-rilievo. 
The projection of the parts may here be given very 
nearly, if not quite, as they appear in nature; regard 
being had to the proper quantity of space that should 
be allowed for each figure, so that its shadow 
should not cover and conceal what happens to be 
near it. But the entire display of parts measurable 
by the eye, showing the proportions of the body 
and length of the extremities, is still to be preserved 
as much as possible, and all foreshortening to be 
avoided. When the work is to be placed at a con- 
siderable height and distance from the eye, great 
clearness and distinctness of parts is essential for 
its having its due effect; and where it is used in 
connexion with large and rich architectural parts 
great care is necessary on the sculptor’s part to 
insure his work, though it is here subordinate, 
having its due effect. The same amount of calcu- 
lation as to the spectator’s point of view is necessary 
in this class as in the former. Figures of great 
projection, sometimes almost in the round, must, 
to have their due effect, be viewed from such a 
distance as that the eye may embrace the whole 
composition. Otherwise, the nearer the spectator 
stands under them, so much the more would certain 
parts appear foreshortened, and be lost. The 
metopes of the Parthenon are excellent examples 
of the boldest character of this style of design. In 
them are combined all the qualities proper to this 
class of rilievo; while, at the same time, they are 
admirable for their general Art-excellence. All 
are fine, but a few of them are of surpassing merit. 
They may be studied, and not only by younger 
artists, for expressive action, harmonious compo- 
sition, beautiful form, a large and grand style, and, 
withal, perfect execution. Without staying to 
speculate upon the feelings of pride and patriotism 
with which these expressive illustrations of heroic 
achievement would be contemplated by the im- 
pressible and sensitive Greek, who, in these works, 
recognized his country’s history — elevated and 
idealized by poetic treatment—we may, in a way, 
imagine the striking effect these rilievi must have 
had, sparkling, at defined and regular intervals, in 
that noble architectural monument which they 
helped to decorate. The warm colour of the marble 
% it would appear brilliantly illuminated by the 
tays of an Athenian sun—the pronounced character 
of the sculptures, and their own bold relief still 
further heightened by the masses of cool shadow 
they would cast on their background—suggest to 
the fancy a picture that we, in our colder climate, 
ould never thoroughly realize. 
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The combination, in the same composition, of 
different kinds of relief may occasionally be effective, 
and within the proper conditions of pure Art. It 
must, however, be managed with judgment and 
discretion, and without the intention to produce 
the appearance of distance or of different planes. 
Thus, an uniform scale must be preserved in all the 
figures, notwithstanding the modifications in the 
relief. Perhaps it would be difficult to find for 
our purpose a better example of successful treat- 
ment of this kind than is afforded by a well-known 
work of our countryman, Banks. The original, in 
marble, is in the National Gallery. It represents 
Thetis and her Attendants rising from the Sea to 
comfort Achilles. This composition exhibits rare 
Art-power, both in conception and execution. The 
story is clearly told, and the work, as a work of 
Art, has all the qualities that stamp it as the pro- 
duction of genius and refined taste. The sympathy 
of the spectator is engaged at once by the exquisite 
harmony that pervades the whole design. The 
gently flowing movement of the female figures, the 
sorrowing Thetis in the midst of them, is skilfully 
contrasted with the more vigorous angular lines, 
expressive of passion and suffering in her wrathful 
son ; and it may be added, the forms in which all 
this is presented show the artist’s thorough acquaint- 
ance with the best standards, The weak point in 
the design is the somewhat exaggerated action, and 
not very happy treatment of the figure supporting 
Achilles; but where there is so much to admire, 
such minor accidents scarcely attract notice. In 
looking at this work, great in everything but size, 
we justly feel proud of our countryman. 

As ageneral rule, the mixture of materials in our 
art is to be deprecated ; although there may be cir- 
cumstances to warrant or, at any rate, to excuse it. 
But there are many evils to be apprehended from 
the use of ornamental and picturesque effects in 
sculpture. Not the least is the possibility of giving 
to Fine Art the character of a merely decorative 
art. The result of this might be that such a mode 
of treatment would come to be a requirement in the 
public ; and one consequence to be feared would be 
that works of a more serious and sentimental cha- 
racter, if treated with the simplicity and breadth 
appropriate to their subjects, would be considered 
cold and tame, and, of course, would fail to affect 
the spectator as their author intended. And yet, 
in many subjects, there can be no doubt the more 
picturesque and fanciful treatment might be totally 
out of harmony with the artist’s sentiment, and 
there would thus be a direct antagonism between 
the spirit—the idea—and its expression. This 
would be a fatal condition for our art to arrive at. 
It needs but to look at some of the productions of 
the sculptors of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, especially in their application of their art to 
monumental design in sacred edifices, to compre- 
hend immediately the abuse of style and loss of 
true and appropriate sentiment to which this taste 
would inevitably lead. And it does not step here. 
It conduces, as its history shows, to the decline and 
fall of sculpture, as a language of expression. The 
great ability and talent of Bernini and Roubiliac 
took good taste by storm, and the merit and bravura 
of their execution hood-winked criticism till it 
became blind totheireccentricities. But themoment 
these artists disappeared from the stage, and the 


| bad taste they had introduced was set forth under 


inferior and clumsy execution, its want of truth and 
life was shown, and the art itself died out, or, at 
least, was so degraded that it scarcely can be 
referred to as exhibiting a phase of sculpture as a 
Fine Art. 

I have alluded to the fact, that the ancient 
sculptors employed colour to heighten the effect 
of their sculpture. This is a subject of consider- 
able interest, aud has excited a good deal of dis- 
cussion and controversy. I shall not enter upon 
it on this occasion, but at some future time I may 
ask your attention while I place before you the in- 
formation I have, at some pains, been able to 
collect on the whole subject. The question of 
statue painting is of importance to sculptors, 
whether as a practice to be followed, merely be- 
cause the ancients sometimes employed it, by no 
means a sufficient reason unless it can be proved to 
be right, or to be adopted on its own merits. Before 





a whole school of rising artists can be led to take 
decided step, in the matter of their own practice, 
they have a right to expect, at least, all the infor- 
mation that their instructors can furnish them with 
to direct their judgment. As, however, the inquiry 
will necessarily involve the consideration of many 
ancient and classical authorities, it will be prudent 
not to attempt to enter upon it at present. It is 
@ question that must lead us far into the history of 
ancient sculpture, and I should prefer not mixing 
it up with the immediate object of our study. The 
mixture of materials is a part of the same subject, 
but it more legitimately belongs to our present 
inquiry than is the case with painting or colouring, 
because the latter cannot be considered under the 
category of form; whereas, whether the materials 
employed by the sculptor be wood, marble or metal, 
clay, wax or stucco, they are to be used and 
treated as capable of being formed imto the 
shape and fashion of the object intended to 
be represented. If authority be needed for 
the practice referred to, it may be found in almost 
all ages and all schools of Sculpture. The very 
earliest and most primitive combined different sub- 
stances in their idol representations. The most 
refined and perfect adopted the same means to give 
effect to their works. To some statues real drapery 
was applied. There is very ancient authority for 
this, in all parts of the world. The prophet Baruch, 
who wrote at about 607 B.c., alludes to the custom 
as existing at Babylon, where the statues of ‘‘ gods 
borne on men’s shoulders, were carried about, 
covered,” he says, ‘‘with purple raiment.” But it 
was not by the earlier nations only that this custom 
was observed, of making the drapery of a different 
material from the rest of the figure. Statues of one 
kind of marble were called, to distinguish them, 
“ monolithic ;’ others, in which various marbles 
were employed, were known as “‘polylithic,” that 
is, made of many stones or marbles; and in these, 
of which there are many examples remaining, the 
drapery was usually of some variegated marble, 
to contrast strongly with the flesh or naked por- 
tions. When Sculpture was in its highest state of 
perfection this mode of execution was not thought 
below the dignity of the art, although, at first, the 
practice appears to border on the meretricious. 
The two greatest works of the greatest sculptor 
who ever lived, Phidias, were composed after the 
manner called ‘‘chryselephantine,” a word denoting 
the union or combination of gold with ivory. There 
were, it is true, peculiar circumstances in the his- 
tory of that period, which led more especially to 
the use and mixture of these costly materials, and 
upon which some observations will be made at 
some future opportunity, when the whole subject 
will come under consideration; but the fact that 
Phidias and his contemporaries adopted the prac- 
tice is beyond dispute, though it may be doubted 
whether very incorrect general inferences have not 
been drawn from it. 

It would be rash to attempt to define to what 
extent a practice, which may so easily be indulged 
in as to interfere with the essential simplicity of 
Sculpture, may be carried. Unfortunately, we 
have no large works of any high standard by which 
to estimate the effect of such a mode of treatment ; 
and, certainly, the first impression in thinking of 
the appearance of such productions is, that though 
they may have looked very gorgeous, and from 
their large scale were doubtless very impressive, 
that the Art-excellence, the sculptor’s part, would 
be eclipsed by the splendour and the confu- 
sion of the materials and accessories. A modern 
statue of considerable scale and of great cost was 
executed by an eminent sculptor, at the expense 
of a distinguished foreign patron of Art, a few 
years ago, representing the Minerva of the Par- 
thenon, in ivory and gold, in conformity with the 
description given of that celebrated work by Pau- 
sanias and other writers; and I confess that, to 
me, the effect was anything but agreeable or satis- 
factory. 

The chief practical objection to the employment 
of materials of different colours in the same work 
arises, as I have observed, from the fear that that 
most important quality in a work of Fine Art, 
namely, breadth and simplicity, may be destroyed 
by it. It would behove every sculptor, therefore, 
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who should determine to adopt the practice, in any 
form, to guard against this result. While speaking 
of the mixture of materials, and the use of different 
substances for purposes of sculpture, notice may be 
taken of one instance recorded of a curious and 
expressive choice in this respect, where the employ- 
ment of a particular material was by no means 
simply on artistical grounds. Pliny mentions a 
statue of Venus, the Goddess of Love and Beauty, 
made of loadstone, which, very properly, attracted 
to it a statue of the God of War,—appropriately 
made of tron. 

It is possible that some very pleasing effects 
may be produced, without injury to one of the 
qualities referred to, breadth—by a judicious 
combination of metals exhibiting not too violent a 
contrast of colour,—and.modern improvements and 
discoveries in founding and metallurgy will doubt- 
less occasion its employment by sculptors. But, 
where this is done, it will require great care and 
calculation; otherwise, the works so treated will 
lose character as works of High Art, and will be 
lowered to that of mere decoration. In small works 
of the kind the effect is rather that of pretty toys ; 
in large works the fear may be, that they may re- 
mind the spectator too much of the character of 
furniture. That even these may be produced of 
the best artistical workmanship there can be no 
doubt, and certainly such excellence is to be de- 
sired ; but by too general an inclination to make 
the study of Fine Art subservient to merely 
common objects, there is danger that its higher 
esthetical character may be lowered. Among 
the ancient Greek remains we indeed find ex- 
amples of the most elegant taste and exquisite 
execution, applied to every species of ornament, 
whether on vases, on armour, or even in the com- 
mon utensils used for domestic or sacrificial pur- 





poses ; but it is important to bear in mind that this 
refinement in little things grew out of, and was a 
consequence of the high condition of Art in the | 
nobler works which had been produced, and by | 
which the public taste had so far been educated | 
and elevated to require the like qualities to be ex- | 
hibited in inferior objects. Indeed, this seems to 
be the inevitable consequence of improving the | 
taste ofa people, that it prepares them for the recep- | 
tion and appreciation of the Beautiful in all things. 
Still, the advancement of taste in little things should | 
be derived from acquaintance with the principles | 
and practice of Art in the greater; and a school of | 
Art in which these can be adequately taught, the | 
foundation being laid in the study of the best and | 
finest works of the ancients, might, without pre- | 
sumption, be expected to lead to a real and effec- | 
tual revolution and improvement in the taste of the | 
whole nation; by the opportunity it would afford 
of sending forth men well grounded, at least, in | 
principles, who could influence all those with whom | 
they might happen to be associated. All who are | 
educated as artists cannot expect to fill the highest | 
placesin Art. Those, however, whose fortune might 
place them a step below this eminence might still be | 
useful and most valuable assistants in checking the 
indulgence of vulgarity and bad taste, and in dis- 
seminating those principles which can alone lead | 
to improvement and successful practice ; and from | 
this higher source of knowledge and intelligence a 
stream would flow which by sure, if slow, degrees 
would nourish and fertilize even the lowest level 
over which it might extend itself. 





Fine-Art Gossrp.—We learn that a special 
meeting of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours was convened on Monday last, for the 
election of a President, in the place of Mr. J. F. 
Lewis, resigned, which resulted in the elevation 
of Mr. Frederick Tayler to the chair. The 
claims of Mr. Tayler to this honour are well 
merited, both from his position as an artist, 
and from his long connexion with the body 
over whom he is now called to preside. At the 
same meeting a new candidate for the Associate- 
ship was elected in the person of Mr. Newton, a 
painter of landscape and mountain scenery. 

Messrs. Colnaghi, to meet the times, have just 
issued an effective portrait of the Princess, whom 





we have lost and Prussia gained. It is engraved 








from a picture by Winterhalter, the court painter, 
by Mr. Cousins. It represents the Princess in full 
ball dress, and a swan’s-down edged fan in her 
right hand. A necklace of brilliants sparkles round 
her fair white throat, contrasting beautifully with 
the hope, love and kindness that beam with less 
dazzling but richer light in her innocent frank eyes. 
M. Winterhalter has quite caught the full life 
and rosy blood that animate the full features of 
the royal maiden. He has gracefully drawn the 
rounded shoulder, the sweet surprised curve of the 
eyebrows, the playful rounding of the cheek. The 
soft shadows under the eyes, the pure bright fore- 
head, the exquisite arch of the mouth, and the 
flexile wave of the rich abundance of the hair, are 
conveyed with truth, force, and considerable sense of 
beauty, though not in the best English or the high 
Greek sense ; for M. Winterhalter, like most other 
men, has conventions and limitations, and his 
conventions are foreign and not English. The 
chief faults of his work are, that with love of dark- 
ness common to the Continental schools, he has 
made the complexion too swarthy, and the hair too 
dark. This may be a trick to give brilliancy to 
his carnations ; but we dislike such tricks as much 
as we do the timidity of the old landscape painters, 
who painted low to give value to their high lights. 
Otherwise, the pretty young head, with the impera- 
trice hair waving with flowers and sprays, the 
clear eyes, looking with such a proud, honest sense 
of being loved—not to mention the great array of 
breast-knots, ribbons, and cloudy muslins—make 
a pleasant and well-intended picture. 

Mr. John Bell, the sculptor, has given a life- 
size statue of a Child to the Messrs. Colnaghi to 
dispose of for the benefit of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Fund. The figure will be disposed of, 
we believe, by lottery. 

A collection of water-colour drawings and modern 
English pictures was disposed of on Friday, the 
26th of February, by Messrs. Foster, of Pall Mall. 
Of the former may be quoted:—H. Bright, Sea- 
Shore, a crayon drawing, 264 guineas.—Derby, 
after Sir E. Landseer, R.A., War, the engraved 
drawing from the picture in the Vernon Gallery, 
31 guineas.—Carl Haag, Cerbera Girl decorating 
the Shrine of the Madonna, exhibited at the Old 
Water-Colour Society, 1857, 31 guineas. — W. 
Hunt, three specimens: 1. Devotion; 2. The Pro- 
blem (an urchin puzzled at his figures); 3. A Winter 
Scene, 935 guineas.—David Cox, 1. Peasants re- 
turning from Market by the Lancaster Sands at 
Low-Water, 29 guineas; 2. Haddon Hall in the 
Olden Time, with the park scenery, a large draw- 
ing, 48 guineas.—Copley Fielding, Sunset, 35 
guineas.—J. D. Harding, TheStepping-Stone, View 
in Wales, 21 guineas.—C. Stanfield, R.A., View in 
Greece, a classical landscape, from the Bernal Col- 
lection, 38 guineas.—David Roberts, R.A., Amiens 
Cathedral, from the same, 37 guineas.—J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., Hastings from the Sea, 60 guineas. 
— Walter Goodall, The Approaching Storm, a 
drawing exhibited at the Old Water-Colour So- 
ciety, 1857, 37 guineas.—Of the pictures we noted 
the following :—G. Hering, Lago di Como, with the 
companion, Lago Maggiore, 79 guineas.—F. Good- 
all, A.R.A., Brittany Courtship, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1857, 170 guineas.—David Cox, 
Going to the Hayfield, 99 guineas.—W. Etty, 
R.A., Youth, the head of a lovely girl, 36 guineas. 
—A. Egg, A.R.A., A Spanish Lady, 33 guineas. 
— John Linnell, two examples, View in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Red-Hill, Sunset, with the companion, 
The Storm. The skies of these pictures were begun 
in the open air, on the roof of the artist’s house at 
Redhill; 370 guineas.— A. Johnson, Sabbath Morn- 
ing, a devotional picture, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1857, 64 guineas.—R. Ansdell, Fallow 
Deer, the last work of the artist previous to his 
leaving for Spain last autumn, 77 guineas.—S. 
Cooper, A.R.A., The Meadows near Canterbury, a 
cabinet picture, 58 guineas.—T. J. Barker, The 
Meeting of Wellington and Blucher at La Belle 
Alliance on the Evening of the Victory of Water- 
loo; the Duke mounted on his favourite charger, 
with the companion, Nelson receiving the Spanish 
Admiral’s Sword, on board the San Josef, at the 
Battle of San Vincent, 1797, the engraved pictures, 
230 guineas.—Carmichael, The Bombardment of 








Sweaborg, with the companion, The Wreck of the 
Northern Belle, 59 guineas.—The sale amounted 
to 2,9451. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
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MUSICAL UNION SOIREE.—No. 3, TUESDAY, March 4, 
Hanover-square Rooms. — Quintett, F minor, No. 10, 0; 4 
Trio, E flat, Piano, Clarinet, and Viola, Mozart; Rondo a 4 
mains, as 102, Schubert ; Quartett, No. 3, in D, Beethoven ; Solo 
Violoncello, Piatti; Vocal Pieces sung by the Orpheus Glee Union’ 
Artists-MM. Sainton, Goffrie, Schreurs, Paque, and P: 
Clarinet,,Papé; Pianists, Lindsay Sloper, and Pauer. Visitors’ Aq. 
missions to the Royal Box and non-reserved Seats, 78. each, to be 
had at Cramer & Co.’s, Chappell & Co.’s, and Ollivier’s, Bond 
Street. J. ELLA, Director, 


Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S FIRST PERFORMANCE 
CLASSICAL PLANOFORTE MUSIC, WEDNESDAY EVEN. 
ING, March 10, at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street. 
gramme: Sonata, F major, Piano and Violin, Beethoven; Aria, 
‘Vieni Torna, Handel; Grand Sonata in @ minor, ‘ Didone 
Abbandonata,’ Clementi; Trio, E flat, Op. 2, Piano, Violin 
Violoncello, Beethoven ; new Sacred Song, ‘The Pilgrim's Path! 
Brinley Richards; Solo, Piano, Characteristic Pieces, No. 4, Men- 
delssohn. Vocalist, Miss Messent; Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley 
Richards ; Violin, Mr. Henry Blagrove; Violoncello, M. Paque— 
Commence at half-past Eight. 





ConcERTS OF THE WEEK.—We could desire 
nothing better, by way of opening a week’s music, 
than the hearing of one of Mozart’s unfamiliar 
Pianoforte Concertos, such as the one in A major, 
which was excellently played at the Amateur Con. 
cert by Mr. S. Waley. Of such another com- 
position by the same master, Mendelssohn said, 
after having played it, “Ah! that was made in the 
good, young days of music!” Most elegant, from 
first to last, is this Concerto. The motivi, too, 
have a freshness, to be missed in some of Mozart's 
later works,—the passages an artless ingenuity, 
to which justice cannot be rendered without tho- 
rough acquaintance with the pianoforte-player's 
art. Then, the orchestral support could not well 
be more various and delicate. In short, while we 
by no means are disposed to rest in such music as 
final, heard from time to time, it is truly delightful. 
Why do we never in London hear Mozart’s Con- 
certo in E flat, for two pianofortes? They can 
manage such things in Manchester.—The novelty 
as composition at Monday’s Amateur Concert was 
Mr. Frank Mori’s Overture to his opera, ‘Ginevra,’ 
which begins better than it goes on. 

On Tuesday were held the third chamber con- 
cert of Miss Arabella Goddard, and Mr. Hullah’s 
fourth Orchestral Concert. At the last, among 
other novelties, were performed a MS. Scena, by 
Mr. H. Smart, by Miss Dolby, and a Violoncello 
Concerto, by M. Servais, cleverly played by Mr. G. 
Collins. That the music is not worth his labour 
is a fault of taste, not of executive skill. The music 
of M. Servais is like that of M. Vieuxtemps (an- 
other Belgian) heavy and overwrought: seemingly, 
not really, gay or expressive or passionate : musi¢ 
imitative of many effects from many schools. 
Place, say the ethnologists, makes ‘‘ face.” ‘‘ Men” 
(said Urfried in ‘ Ivanhoe’) “‘know a fox by the 
train, and a Jewess by the tongue.” We have 
found among singers born in Ireland (Miss Cathe 
rine Hayes, by way of example) an universal pro- 
clivity to slackness of tempo, which is curious ina 
people so vivacious. Thus we have yet to hear in- 
strumental music of Belgian origin which is spirited 
and continuous, and of which the flow is not too 
often arrested, by the intrusion of some theme 
which means to be large,—yet is only dull. Mr. G. 
Collins—tg come to our point—would have made 
more impression in better music.—The singers were 
Miss Kemble (who, apparently, is rapidly gaining 
the power of doing herself justice), and Mr. Santley, 
who was encored in Mr. Hullah’s expressive setting 
of Shelley’s twenty-times set lyric, ‘I arise from 
dreams of thee.’ The two, further, sang Paér’s fine 
duett, ‘ Qual sepolcro,’ very well. 








LycruM.—On Wednesday a new farce was pro- 
duced—the work of Messrs. Harrington and Yates 
—and entitled ‘Double Dummy.’ The title im- 
plies that the fun is dependent on a kind of 
machinery which has been often employed, and, a8 
far as we recollect, with uniform success. An 
audience always finds or makes some fun on the 
introduction of a dummy,—if there be two the fun 
is proportionally increased. Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
lington Priddle (Mr. J. L. Toole and Miss Wool- 
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) are the initiating agents of the stage sport,— 
the occupants of a divided shop, one part devoted 
to hair-dressing and the other part to dress-making 
and millinery. Mr. Priddle belongs to a club, and 
stays out till two o’clock in the morning,—Mrs. 
Priddle makes mysterious visits in the afternoon. 
‘This the lady does out of revenge and in order to 
excite her husband's jealousy. She succeeds. He 
resolves on following her, and persuades one of her 
workwomen to sit as the wigmaker’s dummy 
during his absence. A drunken medical student 
seeks refuge from the pursuit of the police in the 
shop, and Mrs. Priddle returning, of course soon 
followed by her husband, is fain to make another 
dummy of the intruder. The result is, that, after 
some verbal bickering, the two dummies manifest 
yital motion. Some confusion and ample explana- 
tions ensue, to the satisfaction of the married par- 
ties. The dialogue is lively and sustained by 
chance jokes, which the authors have at command. 
Miss Woolgar, as the affected fine-lady milliner, 
was also very effective, and the passion of jealousy 
received humorous exaggeration at the hands of 
Mr. Toole. Slight as the sketch is, therefore, it is 
likely to prove amusing. 


ApELPHI.—The disconnected scenes founded on 
Mr. Lover’s novel, and called after it ‘Rory O’More,’ 
were placed on the stage here on Monday, for the 
purpose of exhibiting Mr. Barney Williams in a 
character made so popular by the celebrated Mr. 
Power. We have not now to state for the first 
time the difference between these two eccentric 
comedians ; and, however much we may have pre- 
ferred, or still prefer, the acting of its original re- 
presentative ir. the part, feel that it would be absurd 
to institute any comparison between the dead and 
the living in its support, seeing that “‘ by the decree 
of great nature herself,” choice is denied to us. 
Besides we have reason to be grateful for the amuse- 
ment which Mr. Williams constantly affords us, 
whatever may be the character he is called upon to 
support. His Rory O’More abounds in vigorous fun, 
energetic sallies, animal spirits, and well delivered 
passages of blarney or balderdash. We have the 
Irishman, and some approximation also to the gen- 
tleman ; and nothing that serves to check or to cool 
the excitement and merriment producible either by 
the character or the general situations of the piece. 
To Mr. Selby also must credit be given for the 
genial spirit in which he entered into the character 
of the French smuggler; nor were the remainder of 
the dramatis persone either incompetently or care- 
lessly interpreted. Altogether, we never saw the 
piece better acted. 





Surrey.—A version, we regret to add somewhat 
bald, of M. Victor Hugo's tragedy of ‘ Lucretia 
Borgia,’ was placed on the boards of this theatre on 
Monday ;—a propos of the début of a Miss God- 
dard, who matriculated at Sadler’s Wells some 
years ago, and who has since, as stated in the play- 
bills, acted the part of the terrible Duchess of Fer- 
rara for three hundred nights in Australia. It ap- 
pears to be the custom of our great theatres in and 
about the metropolis to avoid the cost of originally 
producing important and elaborate dramas, whether 
original or translated ; and to wait until some Star 
in the “ World’s fifth quarter,” or in the United 
States, driven by necessity to adopt some novelty, 
should import the same into the Old Country with 
a reputation acquired in the New; when, on such 
occasions as the present, we are expected to accept 
it at second-hand. Such a resignation of the initiate 
‘on the part of our London theatres is scarcely con- 
sistent with their independence and dignity, and 
shows but small disposition to encourage the living 
or modern drama, or its exponents. New plays and 
players, it seems, must wander among new popula- 
tions and receive their imprimatur and warranty 
from half-civilized audiences, before the English 
manager can venture on their presentation in the 
motherland; and then we are compelled to decide 
on both at once. 





StanpaRD.—Mr. Dickenson, once of Sadler’s 
Wells, but recently arrived from America, appeared 
48 a star at this theatre on Saturday in the charac- 





ter of Hamlet. His performance was far above 
mediocrity; intelligence, elegance, and no incon- 
siderable pathos were apparent, and commanded 
the plaudits of a numerous audience. 


City or Lonpon.—The management of this 
theatre seek to reflect the form and pressure of the 
living age; and, accordingly, in a piece by Mr. 
Travers, entitled ‘A Poor Girl’s Temptations,’ 
produced on Saturday, have contrived to have their 
say touching ‘‘ the Social Evil,” of which the news- 
papers have already said too much. The drama is 
full of bustle and character; some thirty or more 
representatives of real life surrounding the unfor- 
tunate betrayed who, in the person of Miss Augusta 
Clifton, forms the central figure. It is, however, 
but the old tale of seduction and desertion; and 
contributes nothing to the solution of the question 
now so vehemently agitated. The aim of the drama 
is professedly moral, and it is acted with extreme 
care. The company of this house is a good one, 
and enters into the spirit of pieces of this nature 
with sympathetic ardour. The new drama will, 
doubtless, prove attractive. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—A note or 
two, extracted from an article by M. d’Ortigue, 
which has just appeared in the Journal des Débats, 
will be welcome, in addition to former biographical 
notices of Lablache. It is stated, that the mother 
of this great Italian singer was Irish—Frangoise 
Bietack (quere Betagh or Beattie?). This makes 
a parentage curious for one who has so long stood 
before Europe as the type of Italian singers. But 
it may be recollected that iu like manner is Catalani 
claimed as having had an Hibernian origin. So 
utterly Neapolitan, however, was the son of a 
French father and an Irish mother, that one of the 
first services of Lablache’s excellent and clever 
wife, whom he married very young, was to purify 
his accent from its Southern patois. In sketching 
the events of Lablache’s long career, M. d’Ortigue 
reminds us that in 1827 he produced a profound 
effect by singing the ‘Tuba mirum’ from Mozart’s 
‘Requiem,’ at the funeral service for Beethoven— 
M. Meyerbeer on the same occasion taking the 
drums.—Sixteen years earlier, the voice of the boy 
Lablache had broken, while he was singing as 
contralto at Naples, in a “ Requiem” for Haydn.— 
Another memorable point was made by Lablache 
in 1833, when he took Malibran to Naples, and 
when his superb singing and acting in ‘Guillaume 
Tell’ well nigh brought about a popular commotion, 
and was sharply superintended by the police. King 
Ferdinand, however, protected the singer and the 
opera, and “commanded” the same whenever he 
went to San Carlo.—We shall merely add a detail 
or two concerning Lablache’s last days. During 
these, we are told, his spiritual attendant was an 
old comrade, the Dominican Padre Calveri, for- 
merly known as the tenor Signor Winter, whose 
appearance some quarter of a century since under 
Mr. Monck Mason’s management of Her Maiesty’s 
Theatre in ‘ L’Esule di Roma’ is not forgotten.— 

“To his last hour,” adds M. d’Ortigue, ‘‘Lablache che- 
rished recollections and thoughts of his art. Feeling his 
voice expire, and unable any longer to emit any sounds save 
the weakest possible ones, he called his daughter and said 
to her, ‘ Cecchina, non ho piu voce; moro,’ On the point of 
death, he repeated the first two verses of Manzoni’s ‘Cinque 

io,’—a spasm compelled him to stop. He then tried to 
sing an English ballad of which he was very fond, ‘ Home, 
sweet home’ [the tune, by the way, is a Sicilian one, and 
used by Donizetti in his ‘Anna Bolena.’—Ep]. These 
were his last accents.” 


—Only two of Lablache’s old comrades were left to 
sing Requiem for him at the solemn service the other 
day performed at La Madeleine — these being 
Madame Grisi and Signor Tamburini; the other 
artists were Mesdames Alboni, Saint-Urbain, and 
Nantier-Didiée, Signori Mario, Angelini, and Gra- 
ziani.—One of Lablache’s sisters, abbess of a con- 
vent at Sessa, survives him. 

The Royal Society of Musicians celebrated its 
120th anniversary on Thursday evening, with the 
usual dinner, music, and collection. 

The Birmingham Festival is fixed to commence 
on the 31st of August. 


M. Vieuxtemps has returned to the old world 





from America,— Signor Piatti to London, from his 
Continental tour. 

It is said that Malle. Tietjens, a German lady 
belonging to the Vienna opera, who was described 
by a correspondent last year [Athen. No. 1561] as 
‘* possessing a fine, pure, even, soprano voice, two 
octaves and more in compass,” and to be a singer 
‘conscientious and sure, but hard,” has been 
engaged by Mr. Lumley.—- Madame Favel, an 
agreeable mezzo-soprano who held only a third place 
at the Opéra Comique of Paris, is now going to 
Madrid—as prima donna assoluta of the Jtalian 
company there.—M. Chapuis, a French tenor, who 
was tried with some hope at the Grand Opéra of 
Paris, has changed his musical language and pre- 
sented himself at the Italian Theatre as Pollione 
to the Norma of Madame Grisi. What strange, 
polyglott work is all this! little likely to bring 
about a pure execution of the music of any country. 
A Lablache, a Garcia, a Sontag, a Kemble may be 
universal,—but mediocre people called on to say . 
four languages, and to sing in four styles, may be 
well excused if not one of the four is properly 
rendered. 

The alacrity with which foreign journals kill and 
revive public favourites makes it hazardous for any 
English journal to announce a death on foreign 
authority.— We are told now that the rumour of 
Madame Frezzolini's decease was a mistake,—and 
a mistake the like “doleful tidings” in regard to 
Signor Colosanti, the instrumentalist.—On the other 
hand, we are assured by the Gazette Musicale of 
this week that two of the greatest musical amateurs 
of Europe are just dead: the one at Nishni Novo- 
gorod,—the other in Milan. The first is M. Ouli- 
bicheff, whose last literary essay we discussed lately, 
—a man of prejudice and perversity, with a thread 
of honest admiration and purpose, on which these 
less amiable qualities were strung, running through- 
out his artistic life. If M. Oulibicheff be dead, his 
name will not die, thanks to his monograph on 
Mozart.—Il Principe Emilio Belgiojoso was in his 
time and in his world no less remarkable than the 
Muscovite idolater of one musician. To few men 
has Nature been more prodigally bounteous than to 
Prince Belgiojoso. .He was magnificently hand- 
some (as if the frame had been fitted to the name), 
of a joyous, kindly, violent; Southern temper. 
He possessed a tenor voice, into which the “ corn, 
wine, and oil” of Lombardy might have been fused 
—a voice which, had he been a pauper-Prince, 
would have sung down every organ of the kind in 
the market. Of all theamateur singers we have ever 
heard he was incontestably the finest. He had the 
true melodic instinct, as his Romances and Canzoni 
which have been published will attest.—Those who 
knew the musical world of Paris in 1836-7 will 
bear us out in every word and epithet of our 
panegyric. 

“The Groves of Blarney,” they are so charming, 

is a quotation which may well be applied to the 
tune bearing that name, though it merely consists 
of a phrase of four bars thrice repeated, with four 
other bars serving for third line of the verse. To this 
small melody, in its stripped and simplified form, as 
‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ (so far as we can gather 
from Parisian journals,) is the success of M. Von 
Flotow’s ‘ Marta’ at the Italian Opera of Paris as- 
cribable. So by ‘Auld Lang Syne’ is the very exist- 
ence of M. Niedermeyer’s more pretending opera 
of ‘ Marie Stuart’ recollected.—It has often struck 
us as strange,—their great beauty and symmetry 
considered,—that the Welsh national airs have made 
so little way as materials for the composer. Some 
dozens of airs having first-class beauty, charm, and 
adaptability could be named.—There is something 
of fashion and whim, after all, in the acceptance of 
atune. Who knows but that ‘My Mary Anne,’ 
which has become a “household word,” thanks to 
the capital and poignant singing of it by that 
Dejazet of America, Mrs. Barney Williams, may not 
be ‘the pivot,” to use the solemn and mechanical 
French noun, of some sentimental opera to come, 
to be written by some small composer, not yet 
thought of, for 1890? 

From Germany, North and South, comes the 
news of an opera, ‘Comala,’ by M. . Sobolewski, 
which is to be given forthwith at Weimar,—of a 
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new new overture to ‘ Sophonisba,’ by ‘Herr ‘Reinecke, 
which has been performed at one of the Leipsic 
eoncerts,— and of the departure of Madame 
Goldschmidt for Russia on a musical tour. 

Miss Amy Sedgwick has returned to the Hay- 
market, and appeared during the past and present 
week as Beatrice in ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
and as Julia in ‘The Hunchback.’-—On Thursday, 
Miss Faucit, at the Lyceum, performed Pauline in 
‘The Lady of Lyons.’—On the night previous 
(Wednesday), Mr. Dillon acted both at this theatre 
and at the Standard,—in ‘ Belphegor’ at the latter, 
and in ‘The Musketeers’ at the former. 

The mania is now for actors and actresses who 
have not yet learnt acting to start as managers 
of theatres. This start, it is rumoured, may pre- 
sently be taken by Miss Swanborough at the Strand 
Theatre. Pleasing and promising the Lady is, we 
know,—but as to her managerial power, discre- 
tion, or experience,—the only comment can be 
“ Well-a-day” for drama, serious or comic ! 

M. Alexandre Dumas has been turning up again 
at Marseilles after his known fashion. He had 
gone thither to put on the stage a play expressly 
written for the theatre there. This was derived 
from ‘Jane Eyre,’ and called ‘L’Orpheline.’ Dif- 
ficulties, however, arose in the way of its being pre- 
sented, on which M. Dumas withdrew it, under- 

ing to have ready a substitute in five days! 
His factory, then, must be in its best activity,— 
and the usual hundred volumes a year will, it may 
be presumed, be forthcoming. 

We spoke some weeks ago of the excessive live- 
liness of M. Gaston de Lille as a player of dance- 
music. Three of his 
@ Oiseaux: Polka Mazurka, Op. 45 (Paris, Colom- 
bier),—Polka Chinoise, Op. 48 (Paris, Chaval),— 
Hyde Park: a Galop, Op. 50 (London, Ham- 
mond)—are here, which are thoroughly bright, nice, 
dance-able, and not vulgar,—therefore worth as 
much, in music, as the generality of such music 
can be. We make the exception, because we 
think of the great days of Lanner and Strauss,— 
who raised the dancing waltz (this a totally distinct 
thing from the waltz to be played) to the level of a 
work of intrinsic musical Art. The Viennese have 
been always redoubtable dancers,—and in the pas- 
sages of their pianoforte composers, and in the | 
delightful violin compositions of Mayseder, is to be | 
felt that dancing rhythm (for from the dance, more | 
than from verse, came rhythm) had a large share | 
in deciding the form which the inspiration was to 
take. But we are rambling, too much after Mrs. | 
Nickleby’s fashion, back into the days when the 2-4 
valse was not thought of, and when people floated, 
not jigged, round The Sperl and the Goldena Birne to | 
music, the most voluptuous, piquant, and picturesque 
in its contrasts which can be conceived. M. Gaston 
de Lille stands by no means for France as high as 
Strauss did for Austria,—but, without question, his | 
dance-music is most merry—a thing to warm up 
the most phlegmatic in this Christmas-Lenten 
weather—especially should its writer be at the 

. pianoforte. 





MISCELLANEA 


Colonization of India.—I am glad you think the 
subject of European Colonization in India of suffi- 
cient importance to occupy a place in your columns 
[p. 269]. That your reviewer, in common with many 
Indian authorities, is opposed to colonization, I do 
not complain, for the subject, as he knows well 
enough, did not begin with me, nor does it depend 
on my advocacy, but has the weightier support of 
many of his Indian brethren. Controversy, which 
has been going on for half a century, will do the 
cause of colonization no harm. All I care about, 
and all I ask your leave to explain is, that I do not 
wish to make Bycullah the capital of the Bombay 
Presidency ; and although I have named Dapoorie 
as a seat for the Bombay government, I have only 
named it for the sake of illustration, and not as 
asserting it to be the best site. Hype CLARKE. 

42, Basinghall Street, March 1. 
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Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


ASEGUE’S FRENCH ARTICULATION - 

or, Gift of Fluency to obtain Verbs and Idiomatical Sen- 

tences. 2nd Edit. Price 1s.—London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
This day, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


E O'DONOGHUE of the LAKES, and 
OTHER ae my ot 

By NICHOLAS J. GANNO 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, ae street, W. 








——— 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S NEW WORE. 
Immediately, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portraits, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


THE LAST FOUR POPES. 


By HIS EMINENCE 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
*,* Those who desire early copies of this work, are requested to give their orders immediately to their Booksellers, 


Horst & Buackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





— 


NOTICE. 
LADY SCOTT’S NEW NOVEL, 
“THE ONLY CHILD,’ 


IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, in 2 vols. price 21s. 


« "Twas a brave thought to think that thou could’st tear 
The idol from its shrine, 
And rear a nobler, purer, image there 
Than that old love of mine.” —FaBer, 


Hurst & Buackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 








This day is published, in 8vo. with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES 
ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY. 


By GEORGE H. LEWES, 
Author of ‘ Life and Works of Goethe,’ &c. 


WitiramM Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW VOLUME. 
Continuation of Alison’s History of Europe. 





This day is published, Vol. VII. of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
In Octavo, price 15s. 


The Eighth Volume, completing the Work, and — a carefully compiled Index, will be published in the course 
of this year. 


WILi1AM Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. extra cloth boards, price 21s. with Portrait of the Authoress, 


SWITZERLAND 
THE PIONEER OF THE REFORMATION ; 
Or, LA SUISSE ALLEMANDE. 


By MADAME LA COMTESSE DORA D’ISTRIA. 


Translated from the French, and comprising the Chapter suppressed Mf order of the Imperial Government in the 
Parisian Edition of the work 


By H. G. 
A. Futtarton & Co. 73, Newgate-street, London; and Edinburgh and Dublin. 


LUCKNOW. 


Now ready, in small post 8vo. with a Blan, price 2s. 6d. 
THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW: a Diary, recording the 
Daily Events during the Siege of the European Residency, from 
the 31st of May to the 25th of September, 1857. 
By A STAFF OFFICER. 
London: Smira, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





—) 


NOTICE.—Mr. BROCK’S BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of 
GENERAL HAVELOCK, small crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 3s. 6d. cloth, will be published on MONDAY, the 15th 
of March. 





JaMES Nispet & Co, 21, Berners-street, 
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a. RAIKES'S JOURNAL, 


Now complete in 4 vols. post 8vo. price 42s. cloth. 
‘* A very entertaining book.” — Times. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





MR. REES’S ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 
Now ready, with a Plan of Lucknow and the Residency, and a Portrait of Sir Henry Lawrence, in 1 vol. price 9s. 6d. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE OF 
LUCKNOW, 


From its COMMENCEMENT to its RELIEF by SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. 
By L. E. REES, 


One of the surviving Defenders. 
London: LonemaNn, Brown & Co. Pateérnoster-row. 





Just ready, demy 8vo. price 1s. 


THE LAW OF TREASURE-TROVE: 

HOW CAN IT BE BEST ADAPTED TO ACCOMPLISH USEFUL 
RESULTS ? 

By A. HENRY RHIND, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., &. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas ConsTaBLe & Co. London: Hamitron, Apams & Co. 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 6s. with 8 Illustrations by J. Gilbert, a Vignette Ilustration of the Victory of the Nile, 
and a Portrait of Sir H. Havelock, taken from a Painting in the possession of Sir W. Norris, 


THE HEROES OF ENGLAND; 


AND SEA, 
From EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE to the DEATH of HAVELOCK. 


By JOHN G. EDGAR, 
Author of ‘The Boyhood of Great Men,’ &c. 


London: W. Kent & Co. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 


NEW BOOKS. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of WOLSEY to the 


DEATH of ELIZABETH. By JOHN ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. The Third and Fourth Volumes. 


ANDROMEDA, and Other Poems. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


Rector of Eversley. 5s. 


QULITA, THE SERF. By the AUTHOR of ‘FRIENDS in 


COUNCIL.’ 6s. 





London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE; 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
London: Brett & Daupy, 186, Fleet-street. 





NOTICE! 
CYRUS REDDING'S 
FIFTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, 
LITERARY AND PERSONAL. 

Containing REMINISCENCES of almost EVERY PERSON of NOTE during the PRESENT CENTURY. 3 vols. 

tS Those who have been disappointed in obtaining this work, in 
consequence of the great demand, are respectfully informed that a 
SECOND and REVISED EDITION will be published EARLY 


NEXT WEEK. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, Publisher, 10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 
*4* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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Lately published, in demy 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


Tie REBELLION in INDIA: How to 
pPrewnt Another. By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Barrister- 


‘aes the same Author, in demy 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


1. The REQUIREMENTS and CONDITION 
of the MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Also, 
2. The ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE in 
SOUTHERN INDIA. Pri 
Showing the various causes which .. led to the Present Rebel- 
pti ES od sid of the a ayy of 1 and 
and o Kings 
including those of 1801 and 1: cceamanaes hee: 


Richardson ~sorll 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


LEUMEMIZED PAPER, carefull 


y R. ¥. Fuomas, oe . &e., 
Shani sample aires m emist, ke. 10, Pal 
posting,can be had on Tt 
office order,to RICHARD W. T 


ee -Geatio, — Mr. THOMAS’S 
aper of Instructions for the Use Py met 
tion of Collodion, * Xylo-Iodide of Silver,” sent free on it of 
Stampa Addreon WoW. Tnowan, Ohemiat ben 10, Pall Mall 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 


R W. THOMAS, CuEMisr, &c., 10, Patu MALL, 
we Sole Maker of the XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER, and 





— 
ie papet, put up in Suitable, sidan for 
68 Cn le by stamps or post- 














arse of Pure LODIDE of hemicals and A 
WtHOMASS be ag E of. Steven. R= This es 
photogranhic ic preparation is extensively used at all Photorra- 
hic lishments. Its on nicely is universal! AL 
Testimonials from the best Photographers and principal a 
men of the day warrant the assertion, that hitherto no pre 
been d whi uniformly such pe: pie 


ich 

poe combined with the greatest rapidity of i ction. Free from 
stains, or any ~ Raa of blemish. In all cases where a 
quantity is required, a © solutions may be had at wholesale 
—_ re a ie which state it may be kept for years, 
ani exported nee. Full ee for use GRATIS, 

oie ION. Hac bottle ts stam h a red label, beari 
some and add CHARD ¥ “THOMAS Chemist, 10. Pail 
to counte: cite which is felony. —NITRATE of = 

BATH for the above preparat: may alw: ob! 

me, ins, renee made at a cost little more ethan the price of 
ingredien RYSTAL VAR se. ——- FROM THE 
FINEST , a This valuable Varn rotecting Negative 
Pictures, does not require the application off aay heat to the late. 

The coating will be found free from s' ieienh hard, and 
parent. It aries immediatel .—HY PO-COLOU RING —_—. for 
n- 


“git? ry by the 
is fathers 
Che No. 


Pall 
anufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals ant de 
pectable Chemists, 
wards, 


Pauls Ghurchyarc and ‘Mest SRariay te. on 
street, Wholesale A‘ a af 





R2ss's PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT ond 

nition at the centre and margin of the plovaree and have’ thet 

visual, chemical, and actinic feck coi peident. ee their 
ma. eat Exhibition Jurors’ , . 274. 


Ross pre) os for Portraiture tthe the greatest 
intensity = P) rocuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual ra ra: . The spherical ey on is also very 
carefully corrected, in the central and obliqu: 


e pen 
* Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera i th e hibition. It 
is farnished witha double achromatic oct les, about 3 {ne hes 
no * ad 
oy Bot up to the edge. aes ne 


ataleques sent u application. 
ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—CAPTAIN FOWKE’S 
CAMERA, invented for and used by the Royal Engineers. 
T. OTTEWILL & Co. beg to inform the Public that consider 
able ssapromements: have been made in this = of vad oh they 
a now undertaken the manufacture. 





1D use. 
fram salle see 104, b 34 inches outeid ent. 
e small compass 0 y inches outside measuremen 
—Their illustrated Catal: sent free on application. 
T. OrrewiLt & Co. Wholesale, Retail and Export Fashesren) hic 
segeeins Seine, Charlotte-terrace, Caledopian-road, 
on 








HOCEnN's OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE 
COLLODION is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 


price 128. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles. 
a sausenhs re Pe ss in sensitiveness and 
elicacy of de! 
LBUMENIZED PAPER 174 By 11. 3a S, per quire: Waxed 
<~daen arnish, 128. per ae 3 Rot be 
y hard im mediatel RT — Lenses and Ap- 
paratue a —_ ) Pure ave 


wn icals. 
N’S “PuAcHiCal oHINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY.’ 
Third rd Edition 18.; per post 1s. 1d. 
HOCKIN & CO. 0 Operative Chem ‘Guemitets, 38, Duke-street, Manchesr 
Mt ested 


ENGLISH and IRISH CHURCH and UNI- 
VERSITY ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Right Hon. the EARL of YARBOROUGH, (Lord Lieuten_ 
4 Wbook ne BLAKEMORE Esq., M.P. for Herefordshire. 
The, Rev. JOHN EDMUND Cox, M.A. F.5.A., St. Helen’s, 

Annuities granted on peculiarly liberal and advantageous terms 
to the purchaser. 





‘#*....$8% 
SEIN ag 19 ° i every five gd 
Sa. ig: sienke i y 4 if fro from division of Profits. 
TE wcccce 19 6 


ces granted to Clesgymen on and ae 7 of the Univer- 
sil at | at lower premiums than those charged for Assurances on 
% ‘Applications Se Local Directorships and Assurances may be 
addressed to 


Rev. J. E. Chairman 
or ANTHONY Pac, Ay ‘A., Secretary. 
4, Trafalgar-square, Charing Cross, W.C, 
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LIystituTep 1824. 
SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE 


ANY, 37, Cornhill, London, invite the attention of 
the me to the liberal terms and conditions ot this old-esta- 
blished Offi 


oe. 
lowing are the 3rd and Sth conditions 
$rd. mien moony perso 4 rson a shall die wittin. the: ‘said 
of 30 Py and t! 


r 0! the 
insured, Ct other 1 pay the 
will be as va 





he coin such m had bee ™~ 


policy 

ny hen due, A in the lifetime of the pereee omens 
ar eth, In order to avoid the possibility of de 

pee just 


even pro- 
aims on the Company, by the delay * sod expense of 
ae T, submnit the ealject of ab ete the oo Fo 
i: tos it the subject o “A 
times reaut 0 named by the Directors, and 


e 
ae other by the Claimant; and the referees so named, previous 
the reference, shall agree upon = umpire, and 

thea decision 


— = referees or = shall be 
—_ to Policies in in the Life Department, may be 
37, Cornhill, London. _¥. G. 8M 





tables in detail, showing the “lerae eatiiions 
‘ITH, 8 — 


AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET ry, 
50, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.p. 1706, 
And | empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 

This Society has been established upwards of 150 years, and is 
the oldest lite assurance institution in existence. Its principles 
are essentially those of mutual ampereenst, and the whole of the 
profits are divided among the Mem 

Assurances may, be effected for any ‘sum not exceeding 7,0002. on 
one and the sam: 

NOTICE. eh wy eneenene of numerous inquiries having been 

e practice of this Office in regard to the pay ment 
of aiaimee on ie oe the Directors deem it proper to give notice. 
that in the event of any person whose life is assured in this Society 

within three calendar months after the day stipulated in the 
es for the payment of the annual contribution or premium 
ough such contribution or premium be unpaid at the 
time of e of the decease, the Policy will nevertheless continue in force, 
vided the contribution or premium be paid pursuant to the 
from the By-Laws before the expiration of three calendar months 

e day on which the same me due. 
rospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 

oleae or upon application in writing, add 

HENRY THOMAS THOMSON, Regist 


NION pb SSURANOE SOCIETY, 
—LIFE—ANNUIT nigh 
sO CORT! In THE REIGN of QUEEN ANNE, a.p. 1714. 
CORN HILL, and 7 “STREET, LONDON. 
rectors, 


HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, E 














. Chairman, 


me GILPIN, Esq, Deputy-Chairman, 
J oq Genter. eat John Paynter, Esq. 
Daniel Britte: } ohn Rogers, Esq. 
Nicholas Charrineten, Esq. Henry Rutt, Esq, 
8. Preston ian George Spencer Sinith, Esq. 
Thomas Le wis, E Richd. ren Solley, Esq. 
Thomas Mills, Esq. | W. Foster Esq, 
J. Rem: on Mi 7 a Samuel Wilson, hea! Ald. 
John Mor! y, Esq. — tephen Wilson, Es 





Common Insurance. 
Hazardous ditto ° ” 
Doubly hazardous ditto....:. 48. 6d. 3, 
Farming Stock, 38, and 4s. Per posal. allowing a Steam-Thrashing 





= = "te per cent. ) when the sum 
28. 6d. t apeats to 


LIFE. 
Annual Premium —_ — 1002. at the folowing Ages. 


25 . £2 5 8)Premiums for Interme- 
35 21610 diate Ages may be ob- 
45 316 Up tained from the Secre- 
= of the 





5 ~ : ary, or any 
Age 


6 
BON US.—The iast Septennial ome ‘added to the sum ant 
by Policies effected in Great Britain varied from 45l. to 60 
cent. on the a paid on lives at the ages of 25 to 40 for the 
pregious seven yes 
the Regulations of this Society, L+~ yy or 8vl, per cent. 

oft e office pro’ are now appropriated to the benefit of the 
Assured, a P affording them nearly all the advantages of a Mu- 
nce Office ; while the Guarantee Capital, created under 
an Act of F Partiancent of 55th George III., with accumulations 
form an ample protection to the Assured, and guard — against 
the liability incurred by Members of Mutual Societies 

Loans granted on Policies to the extent of their walt, when 
such value is not under 

The accumulated invested capitals now ps to upwards of 
ONE MILLION sterlin WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











VENT OF INJURY, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of 3. for a Policy in the 


AILWAY PASSEN( GERS' ASSURANCE 


Act provides tet, hen + compensation from 
this Compaay are not barred thereby from recovering full cammeges 
me party causing the injury—an advantage no other C 

ny ea 


m Offer. 

It is found Lay ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN is more 
or less injured by Accident yearly. This Company has alre 
paid as compensation for Accidents 27, 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses m may be had at the Com- 
pany’s Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where, 
also, Railway Aaicents alone may be insured against by the 
journey or year. NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
Railway Passengers’ Process Company, WM. J. VIAN, 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is often a thought passing through the mindsof literary 
and public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings.—Ap 
Bene ert dos of Printios, Wnazaving, Lithography, and 
very description o nting . ’ 
Bookbinding executed. —Ricsarp Barrerr, Mark-lane, London. 
—Established 25 years. 


LAR= of KILLARNEY (STEREOSCOPIC). 
—The most ote visited by of beauty ever issued, comprising 
7 by touriate, and celebrated if song; 
fully coloured, including ax an t Box, forwarded f free for al. on 





all the loveliest spots visite 





REAT EXHIBITION of 1851—COUNCIL 
MEDAL. — EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1855,. 
Grande MEDAILLE A HONNEUR—G GALLERY of BRONZag 
T.—F. BARBE NE & CO., of Paris, respectfully in. 
— the British Pantie that a complete Collection of their MA. 
THEMATICAL OTIONS, by the process of M. C, 
from on pom peng of Antique and Modern Statuary in i 
f the Louvre, Florence, and Rome, Museum of Na) 
- British Museum, may be seen at Messrs. JACKSON & 
M’S, 35, 37, and 38, Oxford-street. The prices the same it 
Pate with the charges of importation only added. Catalogues, 
irr —— d splendid Callestio — ad free a Gpblication 
arge and splendid Co jon of ornamen ocks, 
Can delabra, and other objects of taste. vo 





elegan 
remittance.—London Stereoscopic Compan 
313, Oxford-street.—Sample copies sent free jor 24 stamps. 


N®* FORM of STUDENT’s MICROSCOPE. 

LADD, 31, CHANCERY-LANE, has now ready a 
x2 form of Student’s Microscope, constructed afteraplan sug- 

by Grorce Jackson, Esq. (with Improvements), at the 
ee an Society of London, price 4l. 48.: ditto, with 4 and 
Glasses, ae Mahogany Case, 71. 108.— 
Achromatic Microscopes, complete, from 4 to 40 guineas.—Tele- 
scopes, Opera Glasses, pectacles and Philosophical Instruments, 
Magic Lanterns, Dissolving Views, &c. Catalogues on application. 


MICROSCOPES. —J. AMADIO’S Botanical 

MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, with three 
powers, condenser, pincers, and two slides, ‘vill show the animal]- 
cule in water, price 18s. he Field newspaper, under 
dening department, gives the following valuable testimony :—** It 
is marvellously cheap, and will do everzthing which the lover of 
nature can wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open 
air.”—J une 6, 1857.—7, Th orton-street. 

ex A ‘large assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPRO yeNent) STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED XES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on poe Bone Z 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London ; Lord- 
street, Liverpool ; "16, Market-street, Manchester; and ae 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


BAL & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CAT oa —— Designs and Prices of 150 different 
Articles of BEDR I FURNITURE, as well as of 100 
steads, and Prices my pnts Rasasiion pies Sent free by 
post.—Heat & Son, Beds ing, and Bei-room Furniture 
Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


A ODERATOR LAMPS.—Simple, strong, 

and well finished, the Lamps of Pearce & Son continue to 
maintain their great superiority over every other kind, while 
og the Best in beauty. "a good taste, the patterns are allowed to 


be the he T 
OMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Direct es of Colza Oil of only the first quality. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
rize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
odin containing Tay and every poptlosiars, past free. 





l-inch Achromatic Object 

















Warehouse, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, London, 


PiIsHER S DRESSING CASES; 
FISHER’S NEW DRESSING BAG 
FISHER’S pontuays™) AUS eee TRAVELLING BAGS; 
Catalogues post free. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 
celebrated FISH SAUCE are Lepage requested to 
observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the name of 
WILLIAM LAZEN BY on the back of each bottle, in addition to 
the front Yabel used so many — and signed ELIZABETH 
LAZEN BY, 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table 
eee the whole of which are prepared with the most scrupu- 
Ow and purity. A few of the articles 
aa highly recommended vin Pickles — Tart Fruits of every 
deseription, Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, 
ssence of Anchovies, Jams, ’ Jellies, ‘and Orange Marmalade, 
Anchovy and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, 
Calf’s Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use. . Soyer’s 
Relish, and Aromatic , Carstair’s Sir Robert 
Peel’s Sauce, and Payne’s Koyal Osborne S: jauce. 
To be obtained of most ret oe Sauce Venders, and wholesale 
of CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 21, Soho-square, London. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company 
Bove pleepare i in a Siving publicity to the lest ORE letter :—FROM 
SIR —— 
—Second Testimonial. —‘* March 10th, so In r rely te — 
letter, received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing 
for Pump Service, I can state, 
perfectly. Many Builders, and other persons have lately ex- 
amined it, and there is not = ee s appenees a difference since the 
first layin; down, now severa! and I am informed that it 
is to be adopted generally “y the wep tidieces that are e 
here. rom Rite Testimonial it will be seen that the 
CORROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect 
on Gutta Percha Tubio 
= GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATBENTEES, 




















Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London, E.0. Secretary. 


8, WHARF-ROAD, CITY- ROAD, LONDON. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W., Lonpon. 
ESTABLISHED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1834. 





NOTICE. 


The Directors beg to state that a Premium upon a Policy of Insurance effected with this Office paid within the 
twenty-one days of grace has always been, and will continue to be, held as a valid payment, the same as if such Premium 
had been paid on the day it became due, notwithstanding death may bave happened in the mean time. 

The Directors also beg to state that they have resolved, should the Life insured die within the twenty-one days, and 
formal intimation to that effect, in writing, be given to the Office within that period, the premium may be deducted from 


the sum insured when the claim is paid. 


For the satisfaction of Policy holders, a copy of this notice, duly signed by the Resident Director of the Company, 


a be had on sopliention to the Office, 
ebruary 24, 1858, 


By order of the Board, 





LKINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER. 


SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &6., beg to intimate i they have addei 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New D te the 
highest Clase of Art, which have recently o! tained for t 


Paris Exhibition wes decoration of the Cross of the Leshan 
Honour, as well as the “Grande Médaille d’Honneur ”(the 
one awarded to the iad The Council Medal was also awarde 
—— at a bears thete in 1851, 

ach article rs their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; 
articles sold as being plated by Elkington’s P: rocess PP 
no guarantee of quality. 
22, REGENT-STKEET, and By MOORGATE-STREET, LON. 
DON, and at their MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREE? 
BI RMING pa wt a Drawings sent free by pos 
Replsting and ( Gil ding as usual. 


Took G-GLASSES and FURNITURE 
prices (quality compared) which cannot fail to insure orders, 
The most extensive assortment of Looking-glasses and Gilt Deco. 
rations of every Tee may be seen in the well-known gp. 
cious Show-rooms of NOSOTTI, 398 an OXFORD. 
STREET Established Soak The erystal- like colour of the glass, 
—_ su oo © of the designs and gilding, must suit the mog 
Picture Frames and Re-gil nee: j in all their 
ane A Drawing-rooms Decorated and Painte 
Really good and tasteful CABINET and UPHOLSTERY FUR 
NITURE, of every seer gtndres oe for the Mansion or Cot 
tage. Choice and novel materials, for Curtains, Paper-hangings, 
&c. Families Furnishing will find great advantages are offered at 
this Manufactory for completely furnishing every class of Resi. 
dence, thereby saving themselves the trouble of numerous and 
delusive estimates, and having all goods at the first cost, whic 
are calculated at small profits, to insure extensive patronage 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat. 


tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating ur 
bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, ani 
genuine Smyrna Sponges; and ever description of Brush, 
Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet. The Tooth Brushessearch 
thoroughly between the divisions of the Teeth and clean them 
most effectually,—the hairs never come loose. Co. are 
sole makes of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaj 

their names and address) at 6d. each ; 








sold in tab neering 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28. per box ; and of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 1308 and 131 ie 


street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London 


OOD VIOLET.—H. Brerpensacg has in 
great perdection Wood Violet Scent, price 28. 6d.—Wooi 
Violet Ponade. 28. 6d.—Wood Violet Sachet, 18. = —Wood Viole 

Cold Cream, 1. 64.—Wood Violet Mouth Wash 4 


H. BREIDENBACH, 
PERPUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
1978, NEW BOND-STREET, W., (facing Redmayne’s.) 


SLERS’ Lig BiB GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, 44, Oxford- street, London, conducted M4 
connexion with iets “Manufactory, Broad- street, Birmingham 
pa ray oe 1807. Richly cut_and engraved Deeanters in 

e Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table 

Glass = lation a moderate prices. Crystal Glass a 
of new and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. large stocl 
Foreign Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing pe 
executed with despatch. 


LARKE’S NEW PATE?) seb PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS: Tin at wi Si Lacquered or Bronzed, 18. 6d. 

each, for burning the NE ENT P PYRAMID NIGH! 

LIGHTS, the most convenient a and economical yet intr 

duced—Sold by all Grocers and p Dealers ; and wholesale 

8. CLARKE, 55, Albany-street, Regent's Park,and by PAL 

& CO., Clerkenwell, London, E.0. 


LE W¥T ELD PATENT BrARCE 

USE po THE moral) LAUN 

And pe. 8 HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


__ Seld by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. ke. 














UITE NEW. 
OYER’S SULTANA'S SAUCE. —A most 


refreshing and pleasing stimulant to the appetite, composed 
principally of Turkish condiments combined with various culinary 
roductions of the East. It is an exquisite relish with Fish, 
eat, Poultry and Game, and forms a valuable addition to Sours 
inces, Hashes, Stews, ‘Meat Pies and Puddings, as well as 
Salads of every description. To Steaks and Chops it tL}. A 
a delicious and aromatic flavour. 
of all Sauce Venders, and of the sole Wholesale 
Agents, Crosse . Blackwell, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Sohe- 
square, London 


RIGI DOMO.”—Patronized by He 
Maj ate the Queen, the Duke of Bextuambetlen’ for Syot 
House, His G race the Duke of Devonshire for Chiswick Gardens, 
Professor Lindley for the ee Society, Sir Joseph Pat 
ton for the Crystal Palace, Royal Zoological Society, late Mn 
Lawrence, of Ealing Park, and — Collier, Esq., of Dartford. 
PROTECTION FROM —— > ean seal FROST. 
“FRIGI DOMO,” a Canvas made of patent prepared Hair ani 
Wool, a perfect non- ‘conductor of Theat and Cold, Preeping, wherever 
it is appli ied, a fixed temperature. LAE is es pted for all horticul 
tural and floricultural purposes, for p’ Fruitsand Flowers 
from the scorching rays of the oan oats nd, from attacks 0! 
i and from ponies steaks. To be Thad ‘in any requi 
two yenee ae at ard run, of 
ee IBITA As WROHER whore anc and sole manufacturet, ‘ 
7, Trinity- “lane, Gonnen-eoresh City, and of all Nurserymen 80 
t the “It is much cheaper that 








mats as a covering.“ 
‘rom Sir Watkin W. Wynn's Gardener. 

“*T have just Taia pal about 14,000. plants, and keep the greatet 

part under —, He Lt and have done so for the last three 

or four years ; Vv ope who my plants is astonished to 





E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


0 sees 
see how pealthy a aaa well a are without the use of glass.” These 
observations order.—Oct. 22, 1856. 
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7) DEN NT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all 
e his patent rights and business at 61, ——_ and 34 —e 
35, Royal_Exchange, and the Clock and Compass Factory at 
eesetuck Ww = Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the 
meen and Prince ree and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK 
Sor THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, Ei ay dll, Gentlemen’s, Ten Guineas ; strong 
Silver Lever Watches, Six Guineas. Chureh Clocks, with Com- 
pensation Pendulum, 865i. 
No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


MAPER's “SHILLING” RAZORS, war- 


ranted good by the Makers, and Shave well for Twelve 
Months without Grinding. 


MAPPIN’S 9a. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 


MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for hard or soft Beards), 
Shave well for Ten Years, 

MAPPIN BRoTe ERS, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield ; 
and 67, KIN WILLIAM-STREET, City, LON ; where 
the ! largest Soak of Cu Cutlery in the world is kept. 

APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by special appoint- 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers who supply the 

consumer in London. Their London Shew Rooms, 67 and 68, 
KING WILLIAM-STREET, London Bridge, contain ee 
largest STOCK of ELECTRU-SILVER PLATE av 

CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted direct from their 
Manufactory, QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 




















Fiddle ; Double; King’s |_ Lily 
a attern| Thread Pattern |Pattern 
12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0} 214 0 3 0 0} 312 0 
iTable Spoons do. 4 16 0) 214 3.0 0) 312 0 
12 Dessert Forks do, - 17 012 0 0'2 4 0)214 0 
12 Dessert Spoons do. SD +4 200 24 0/2 0 
12 Tea Spoons do. 016 0} 1 4 01 7 0/116 0 
Sauce Ladles do. 0 8 0/010 0 O11 01013 0 
1Gravy Spoon do. 0 7 0|010 6,01 0/013 0 
48a!t Spoons, gilt bowls 0 6 8 010 0/012 01014 0 
1 Mustard Spoon do. 0 1 80 2 6/0 3 O|0 3 6 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do. 03 60 5 60 6 010 7 0 
1 Pair Fish Carvers 1 0 0} 110 0|114 0/118 0 
1 Butter — - 03 0/0 50,060;070 
1S8oup 0. 012 0/016 0/017 65100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. 010 0} 015 0/018 0}11 0 
Complete Service........£10 13 10]15 16 611713 6'21 4 6 





Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices. 


One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), 8/. 88.; One Set 
of 4 Dish Covers, viz, one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch— 











10. 10s. ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 248. ; Full-size Tea and Coffee Ser- 
vice, 92.108, A costly Book of Engravings, with prices attached, 
may be had on application. 

Ordinary| Medium Bes 
' Quality. | Quality. | Quality 
2 Dozen full-size Table Bae, 
Ivory Handles.. £2 4 0 6 0 412 0 
14 Dozen full-size C heese ditto. 1 4 0 114 6 211 0 

1 Pair of regular Meat “pahegone 076) 0n 0 015 6 
1 Pair extra-sized ditto .. ~~ 08 6] 0123 0 016 6 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers ........ 0 7 6 011 0 015 6 
1 Steel for Sharpening.......... 030 040 060 

Complete Service .. £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. MAPPIN’S T ABLE KNIVES still maintain their 
unrivalled superiority ; all their blades, being their own Sheffield 
manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure Ivory 
Handles, which do not come loose in hot water ; and the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned a by the superior quality and 
thickness of the Ivory Handl 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 & 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, 
City, London ; “Manufactory, Queen's Catlery | Works, Sheffleld_ 


N ESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are thus divided :— 


No. 114, REGENT-STREET, is their Depdt for Paletots, Uni- 
forms, Gentlemen’s Evening and Morning Dress. 
No. 116, for the manufacture of the Guinea Trousers. 
No. 118, for Half-Guinea Waistcoa 
No. 120, for Waterproofed Guinea Capes, and Servants’ Liveries. 
No. 142 is their new Establishment for Ladies’ Riding Habits 
and Mantles, in Fur and Clot 
No. 144 contains their other new a for clothing young 
entlemen with the taste, excellence, and = pteed whereby 
essts. NICOLL have secured wide- ~spread confiden 
The vege age phage are at the rear of =e he Regent. street 
premises, viz., 29, 30, nd 41, WARWICK-ST. 
The City Depot is 3 i ‘and 4 CORN HILL. 
The addresses of the various Agents are duly advertised in the 
journals of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest,and most varied ever submitted to the 
ublic, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
ended to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 


country. 
Bedsteads, from.. ..128, 6d. to £20 08. each. 
Shower Baths, from . . 88. Od. to £6 08. each. 
Lamps (Modérateur), f 68. 0d. to £7 78. each, 
other kinds: at ties same rate.) 
Pure Colne d . 48. 6d. per gallon, 


NDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS.— 

Buyers of the above are requested. before agg potion, & 
visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S § SHOW. ROOMS 
such an assortment of FENDE Pasa RANGES, Pike. 
IRONS, and GENERAL TROW MON ERY as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for am ag rai. beauty of design 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright are, with bron: 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 4J. 148. to 131. 1 Ditto, with 
ormolu ornaments and two sets of peg 51. 58. to 332. at $ e- 
Fenders, with standards, 78. to 51. 128.; Steel Fenders, 51. 158. to 
lll; Ditte, with rich ormolu Ath, from 2i. 158, to 181. ; Fire. 
irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 

hearth-plates. 


jASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.—The 
eased and increasing use es Gas in private houses has 
indueed ” W ILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from the various 
anufacturers in Metal and Glass all that is new and choice in 
rackets, P: and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, 
and dw: elling- rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly for 
him : these are ON SHOW over his SIXTEEN LARGE ROOMS, 
and present, for novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an unequal- 
led assortment. They are mar ed in plain figures, at prices om 
Portionate with those which have tended to make his Establish- 
Ment the largest and nat remarkable in the Kingdom, viz, 
from 128, 6d. (two-light) £¢ 168, 
Illustrated Catalorues sent (per post) free. 
%, OXFORD-STREET, W 2 & 3, NEW MAN-STREET ; 
and 4,5 & 6, PeeEY'S-PLACE, London. 











XUM 





INNER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 
A large variety of New aud Js Patterns. Best quality, 
perior taste, and very moderate yee. a every description 
of Sut Table titan, Sam equally advantageo 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate- hill, E.C. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
AUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game,Soup, Curries,and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invi: crating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the foo: he daily use of this aromatic an 
delicious Sauce is the best adeemeal tohealth. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea & Pernrins, 19, Fenchurch-street, London, and 
a. B “street, Worcester; and also by Messrs. Barcla: Bo 





8, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other Vilmen and 
pops bey London; and generally by the principal Dealers in Semas. 
—N.B.To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ & 
Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


ESPIRATOR.—The celebrity of this name 


through the virtues of the real instrument for which it was 
introduced by Mr. Jeffreys, and which has recently received an 
additional Has 4 great improvement by him, has led to its agsump- 
tion for various defective or useless articles, by their low price 
inviting credulous and unreflecting who do not consider 
that parsimony in the preservation of health ond life is the great- 
est of follies. Mr. J. E. Percival begs to explain that 5 “ye 
articles precisely similar to any of the above could easily 
duced at the same or lower prices did principle — it. ‘Aoute 
for the ritenpirator, the principal chemists and surgical instru- 
ment makers; wholesale office, 35, Bucklersbury, City, London, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS be 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the m 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, "ine 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the eo: resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PA ENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and aaa that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which eames fail to fit) forwarded by 
post. on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 


ing — "4 the st anutectnrer 
.W PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 

for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WE AKNESS and 

SWELLING of the LEGS, BPRA 8, &c, hey are porous, 

light in texture, and inexpensive, nom are aren on os an ordi- 
nary stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 168. each ; postag 

JOHN WHITE, MANUPACTURER, 228, Picoadilly, London. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many a sanctioned by the most eminent 
of the Medica! remedy for Acidity, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and | ancien. As a mild aperient 
it is admirably adapte ted for delicate emales, particularly during 
pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of infants from turning sour 
— digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
UP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is 
highly agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinnerorp & Co. op 
Dispensing Chemists, (and general Agents for the improved Horse- 
hair Gloves Belts), 172, New Bond-street, London ; aud seld 
by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE 

















RESDEN, SEVRES, and % 
D ae. —RITTENER & & SARDE repectay inp 
ive 


Tately re ey from the most celebrated poe IE -A 7 fend a 

large ime rtation of the choicest, useful, and panna US Porce- 

lai oe _~ Ded = specimens of rare = Porcelain, collected 
oreign services matched.—O] 

arle-street, Piecadilly. a-Established 





Waee 41, Albemari 


BLEACHING, DYEING, and SCOURING 





for London.— Dirty kets, Coun’ 
Muslin and Lace Ln id 7 
finished in the best st Moreen — and Dam: Pam igrae articlos, cleaned and 


as 

Shawls, &c., dyed ona “finished e extra well at moderate charges. 
The Com Compan Vans receive and deliver, free of ante, de matter 
pow isto 1 the quantity, All | seeds souraes — a week. Price 


‘0 ication. Co tly attended 
to. METROPOLITAN ST : = 
COMPANY, 17, Wharf any 4 “BLEACHING @ and DIEING 


LADIES.—ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
» Oriental Botanical preparation for Improving 
fifving t the Complexion. It Eradicates all Reduess. Tan, Teel ios, 
Spots, Freckles, Discolorations, oa other Vataneons Visitatlons’ 4 
The Radiaut Bloom it imparts to the —— and the Softness and 
the Hands and Arms, render it in- 
yy te whether with e obviates wits effects of Climate 
1D, W) er with reference = 
int we ¥-, x co. soctens: 





—J ency, or 

AUTION. ws the ecree of each Bottle a are th v rds ROW- 
LANDS KALYDOR, and their signature, oh Rowsanp & 
Sons,” in nk Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, London, 


and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


R, HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
has inbrosueed an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION Nor ARTLVICLAL EETH, fixed without 5) 4 
wires, or ney 02 4 resemble the naturel ted 
as not to “distinguis ed en the originals by the closest 4 
pe they = never change colour or we -4 and will be found 
to ever re 8 method does not 
poe ne the axtenstion of roots, or so painful operation, and Se 


Suppo! preserve guarantee 
restore articulation and caputon tion. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five. 


EETH.—TREASURES of ART.— Dr: 
EDWARD COCK, of ay Motel, and many other 














medical men of e diploma of P 
— Fresco, Borgcon- Dentist proving that he is a 
ed pr thod of fixing antid- 


alifi 
dial teeth on the most 8, gums, without springs or wires, 
resembles nature so perfectly as to defy detection, and from the 
o 


rer 








» loose d roots are 
rendered firm and useful 'y icati 
Charges strictly moderate. At 9, George-street, , 





ERFECT HEALTH without Medicine, in- 
convenience, or expense, restored t. most Enfeebled or 
tered Constitution. DU" BARRYS. DELICIOUS REVA- 
PENTA SA ARABICA FUVOD removes INDIGESTION (dyspe rious, 
Daattoat  conemceeeion, flatulency, phlegm, all ony, bilious, 
and liv hysteria, gia, sente iarrh: — 
acidity, palpitation, heartburn, head debility 
cramps, usea, and sick = pecans 
sea), sinking, fits. ‘cough, + mag ‘bronchitis, econsumpuion, Hd 
children’s complaints, and saves fty times its cost in other 











contioues - give herinteresting deli 
from the handwri' —y o All persons desirous of Knowing = 
“er thee™ or the true racter of any friend in whom they are 
+ must send a specimen of their writing, stating the 
mn and age, and the fee of 13 penny stamps, to liss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they receive 
in'a few days a fall detail of the’ talents, tastes, affections, virtues, 
failings, &c. of the writer Sach many other things hitherto un- 
suspected.— —From C. 5. ur —oe of the young lady’s 
is kably correct.” '— Miss F.‘‘ Mamma says the cha- 
— you sent me is true.”—Miss W. N. “I must say I a 
u have described his character very accurately. ”— Miss H.S. 
% Ts am afraid his character is as you describe it too truly.” 


NOW THYSELF.—Karte Rvsskt1u con- 
tinues to give her vivid delineations of character from an 
examination of the handwriting, in a ~~ never hitherto at- 
tempted in England. Persons desirous of knowing their true 
characteristics, or those of any friend, must inclose a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex and age, with 14 penny a, stamps, to 
Miss Russell, 1a, Arlington-street, Mornington-crescen t, London, 
and they will receive in a day or two a — detail of the gifts, 
de tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many 
other things calculated to be useful Co life. —From 
“*Many thanks for ro truthful portrai B. W. | og am glad 
your opinion of her character coincides with my own.”—R, H. 
fear his character is too truly as you so freely describe it.”—A. D. 
‘* Mamma says it is very just, and not too good.” 


UPTURES CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 


—All sufferers are earnestly invited to communicate with 
Dr. Thomson, as he can guarantee them relief in every case. His 
remedy has been used for many years past with perfect success, 
and is now made known asa public duty. Inevery case of ‘single 











e extract a few out of the many thousand expres- 
sions of gratitude from invalids :—Cure No. 46,270 :. Mr. James 
Roberts, Wood Merchant, of Frimley, of thirty years’ ‘diseased 
lungs. spitting of blood, liver derangement, partial deafness.— 
Cure No. 46,814: Mr. Semuel Laxton, of Leicester, of two years’ 
diarrhea— ure No. 54,812: Miss Virgin Zeguers, cured of con- 
a Sates ical advisers had aban ydoned all noon o of 
ire No. 140: ae we years ervousness. 

Sipation, indigestion, and debility, which I have suficred 
pang wey misery, aud whieh no alten oe could relieve or remove, 
ave ually cured by Du ‘y's Food in a very short 
time. - Y Reeves, 181, Fleet-street, non ey a e No, 32,836: 
years’ e ive nervousness, ains in my neck and 

left arm, and genera) debility, which pte my life very mi- 
serable, has been radically Du Ba eee. 


hd. cares 





Stuart, A re 906 : * Thir- 
teen pig cough, , indigestion, a) ig debility ay been re- 
moved» y Du Barry’s excellent F James Porter, Athol-street, 


In outa, suitably packed for all Simates, oy | vim foil 
instructions, 1 tb., tb., 4s. 3 
12 tb. carriage free, on receipt ofa A Ft - aieh, MBARRY Dt 


BARRY & Co. 77, R a street, London ; Fortnum, Mason t 
Co., Purveyors to ‘Wer ajesty, 182, Piccadilly ; also at 60, Grace- 
eh “street ; 330 and 451, eapside ; Bishops- 


4, 
gate-str and 63 andi 150, Oxford-street ; and ti pik 9 all. 
Grocers and Chemists. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD 
LIVER OIL is the only kind which offers a guarantee of 
genuineness and purity. In adverting to this, Dr. per Am, the 
eminent, Physician to the Royal Berkshire H Hospita 1, gives it as his 
opinion ‘ f—3 the material now sold varies in almost every esta- 
h that a bergen to prefer a 











where it isp 
colourless and t tasteless Oil = not 











or double Rupture in either fer however bad or long valuable addition 
is perfectly applicable, effecting a radical cure in a short time, 2 ‘the Materia Medica.” — Br XY Jon; Sait Bil is sold ow in 
without inconvenience, and it cannot fail to be a blessing to those alf-pints, 2s. 6d. ; 98. = 
who have been obliged to wear trusses. e remedy is sent, post Tabelled with — Tt al signa’ oa withou Thich 
free, with full instructions for use, on receipt of 10s. in postage sane are wr most respectable Chemists. Bole” British 
stamps, or by office order, payable at — <o Post-Office | Consignees, id HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, Lon- 
te ‘Ralph Thomson, 1, Arl H road, | don, W. vo 

*T find myself cured, and have tried every, moans, to to prove th the STHMA.—AnortrHer TESTIMONIAL 1n 
og hd Jifting and running, which, I am ha FAVOUR OF 


ve thrown my truss away, gl 
the torture of it.” G. H. 


0 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HATR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE'S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to gory hens, Mou- 
stachios, &c., = a ks, and restore the Ha - Sa = 
from whatever cause, “prevent its falling off, cme a 
Hair, and effec tually check Greyness in al its stages. If ‘used i 4 
the nursery, it will avert Baldness in after-life. ola by all Che- 
mists, price 2s., or will be sent, post , on receipt of twenty-four 
e stamps, by Miss Gourein 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, 
ondon.—Testimonials :—“ T hav e ordered its use in hundreds of 
in yO Dr. “*T have sold it for eleven years, 
a en heard a complaint of it. a Mr. - De arya rs 
** My hair is quite resto’ ‘ames, Esq.—** r nine years’ 
baldness, its effects are miraculous.” W. Mahon. 


OCKLE’S PILLS for INDIGESTION, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c.—This famil, speterh hE } Se 
found —— valuable in’ every form ee RS igestion, with 
fiver 


3; 2 ous 
ey og 


a ive 
headache, and nervous irritability, po ey 
of in ear pe —Prepared op only 4 JAMES CooKLE 

New ond-street, and to be had of all Medicine Tenders, i 
ion ‘at ls. 14d , 28, 9d, ®. 6d. and Is. 


4a, get rid r 











F = R co ny ot Per ba Mie et Horncastle: 
rom Mr. Ricnarp Roperts inter, B H 
—* Jan. 28, 1858. JoHN CooLtNe, of ip ee 7 ie Allotment, 
says he has been for a we time greatly suffering from @ifficult: 
of breathing, particular! ering | = night, and a oaaiived 
aoe of phlegm : took 's Wafers, and found instant 
lef, pe y sured by the ane ao says they are worth their 


a ht of 

DR LéCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief, 
ake a rapid cure of asthma, consum “4 coughs, and all dis- 
orders of the breath and lungs. P: s Lid. 3s 29. 9d. and 11é., 
per box. They have a pleasant tast taste. Bold a Medicine Venders. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ond PILLS 
Ge eee, ee tentes tn  Wtt wr. Um 
EGS.— ¥ wling, states 
pleby, Drea : ist, of Braat dford that aft after a severe cold caught last 
winter, h ie legs | ultimately sores broke out on 
roe foe th th e cure of et whieh hi e tried a variety of remedies without 
I, until he used Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, and he says 
that "it was perfectly estonishing to see the effect th . eon 
icines had o: as both were 


medi 
healed.—Sold by all ‘Medicine Venders —_ bout the the world ; | 
lishments, 244, Stran: 
Fee low Ncw Work : by A, Stampa, Constantinaple; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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Imperial 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. (ready), Part I. on March 31, 1858, N 0 
SCRIPTURE QUADRUPEDS: RE-ISSUE = 
Containing a DESCRIPTION of the ANIMALS mentioned in the BIBLE. oF , 
With 31 Coloured Plates. A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. tea 
Lion Bear Jackal Mole Ox Mule S0N, B.. 
Lioness § Boar Syrian Dog = Hippopotamus Horse = By the Rev. F. 0. MORRIS, B.A. Clams 
inet Tees Elephant Giraite. - Jerboa Roe In Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each, containing Four beautifully coloured pth 
Wild Cat Syrian Wolf Coney Camel Wild Ass Sheep Engravings. “ 
7 No 
the PUN 
goth Apr 
Imperial 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, (nearly ready,/) Eighth Edition, Illustrated, price 6s. 6d. The Ri 
A WORLD OF WONDERS REVEALED BY LUENCE: Res: 
HOME INFLU $ it viate 
THE MICROSCOPE. ens 
; A TALE, The bt 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. By the Hon. Mrs. W—. an % 
OTHERS AN UGHTERS to 120, 
With Coloured Illustrations. FOR MOTHERS AND DAUG Three ; 
By GRACE AGUILAR. = be 
Donati 
° ° ° kers 
Companion to the Bridgewater Treatises. Westmis 
Crown 8vo. with nearly One Hundred Illustrative Engravings, price 7s. 6d. Royal 4to. half bound, crimson morocco, price 2/. 5s. fee 
. ospital 
The Structure and Functions of THE EYE, |BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL] ,..... 
ILLUSTRATIVE of the POWER, WISDOM, and GOODNESS of GOD. Illustrated with Sixty Coloured Plates. R°: 
By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. By BEVERLY R. MORRIS. NOTT 
Arehitec 
—_—_—. TION at 
Second Edition, price 2s. ee teh, 
LESSONS ON THE PHENOMEN A OF Second Edition, much enlarged, elegantly bound and Illustrated, price 14s. have ain 
Oil Pain 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE RUSTIC ADORNMENTS inadiis 
bd mouldin; 
Edited by RICHARD DAWES, Dean of Hereford. FOR pny oe 
Contents. 
Industry. Capital. = jione. | meg press H 0 M E S 0 F T A s T E. 4: =f 
Knowledge. Property. alue. etals. ‘aper Money. Annuities. —_ fi 
Skill. ” Wages. Measures. Credit. Insurance. Taxation. Principal Contents. pepe 
Economy. Profit. Weights. Bills. Price. Combinations, THE HOME OF TASTE. WARDIAN CASE. ane 
Weal Rent. FRESHWATER AQUARIUM. FLORAL ORNAMENTS. — 
WALTONIAN CASE. BEE HOUSE. Pero 
; AVIARY. GARDEN AQUARIUM. int 
Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved, price 2s. 3d. PLEASURE GARDEN. FOUNTAINS. ane 
SUGGESTIVE HINTS TOWARDS IMPROVED) = warer scenery. RUSTIC WORK. Jermyn 
Cc T I 8) N FERNERY. TRELLISSES. obtained 
SECULAR IN STRU r) SUMMER HOUSES. BASKETS—GARDEN SEATS, 
MAKING IT BEAR UPON PRACTICAL LIFE. VASES. AND OY 
Intended for the Use of Schostmrastorsend, Senco in our Mamentony jo Sun inten MARINE AQUARIUM. EMBELLISHMENTS OF THE GARDEN. = ult 
engaged in the Private Instruction of ren at Home, and for others taking an interes "May, 
in National Education. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. Ey 
By RICHARD DAWES, Dean of Hereford. March 
RT 
Royal 8vo. cloth, price 18s. THE FAVOURITE EDITION OF BURNS. Widow 
the i 
LOWE’S BRITISH AND EXOTIC FERNS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. with Portrait, and por aes exquisite Vignette Illustrations on Steel, ' HEI 
fe price 6s. 
Volume II. The N 
formed | 
Containing Sixty-six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT wil take 
D8! . 
Vols. I., IML and VL. are also ready, illustrated with Fifty Coloured Plates, 14s. each. 3 BURNS + 
e 
we OcI 
J 4 E) 
Sis desi sth, ds WITH MEMOIR, AND COPIOUS GLOSSARY. slo. E 
List of the Illustrations. th 
A WOMAN’S PREACHINGS FOR WOMAN’S eather ines totheof 
ARTIS?T’S NAME, ENGRAVER. is FRE! 
PRACTICE. Portrait, > Aateongh hati mine eee Nasmyth W. C. Edwards. —— 
5 Birthplace of Burns ............++ Stothard .. R. Brandard. ee 
By AUGUSTA JOHNSTONE. Monument to Burns (Doon).. . ... D.O. Hill...... R. Graves. _Societ: 
Contents. regen 9 = Burns (Dumfries) . ; = O. Hill...... J. H. Kernot. OA 
. P Birks of Aberfeldy ......... O. Hill R. Brandard. « 
Qooupation and Silence, = Deow. Se Ree. The Field of Bannockburn .......... D. . Hill.. .... E. Goodall. Pint 
mUAD SS. Tate naa assets Lincluden College ............00 000+ D.O. Hill...... Cuthwaite. THREE 
uomeeity- Ate and Artists. Contdnk Braes of Ballochmyle......+.......+. DO We...... W. J. Cooke. educatio 
Children og os nergy Debt. — Town and Harbour of Ayr ..... Tir. | > ee E. Goodall. : 
Economy. Employers and Employed. _—_Suspicion. —., isabel ache ase ee _ . Ng ge gou: 
Reading. Caprice. Literary Women. ME Gickasascncn sacsicsvacsts ae 
Temper, Truth. The Pier of Leith.........c.csssece DO. Hill...... W. Miller. sles 
** Excellent, and much to the purpose. It is written with good taste and good eS I PN D-.O. Bill.’..... R. Brandard. There 
PR ee any Colneam Castle ...........ccccceseees D. O. Hill...... BE: Goodal!, mek 
“ A little book, marked by strong common sense. We venture to say, that no woman Taymouth Castle......... (cnineseoes eM Ms cond R. Brandard. Regent's 
can read through these preachings without being the better for them.”—Globe, BED VEO: 0 0 s00 coccsctiive Gudsecdcce Presbury ...... Presbury. DT 
f 
ar 
they ar 
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